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THE  LADY  OF  SHALOTT. 


PART   I. 


^M..J^^ 


On  either  side  the  i-iv4  li^     ^^^iJ -^^^^^-^ 

Long  fields  of  barley  and  of  rye, 

That  clothe  the  wold  and  meet  the  sky;  ^ 

And  thro'  the  field  the  road  runs  by 

To  many-tower'd  Camelot;  5 

And  up  and  down  the  people  go, 
Gazing  where  the  lilies  blow 
Round  an  island  there  below. 

The  island  of  Shalott. 

Willows  whiten,  aspens  quiver,  10 

Little  breezes  dusk  and  shiver 
Thro'  the  wave  that  runs  for  ever 
By  the  island  in  the  river 

Flowing  down  to  Camelot. 
Four  gray  walls,  and  four  gray  towers,  15 

Overlook  a  space  of  flowers, 
And  the  silent  isle  imbowers 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

By  the  margin,  willow-veil'd. 
Slide  the  heavy  barges  trail' d  20 

By  slow  horses"   and  unhail'd 
The  shauopmtteth  silken-sail 'd 
Skimming  down  to  Camelot. 


TENNYSON 

But  who  hath  seen  her  wave  her  hand? 
Or  at  the  casement  seen  her  stand?  25 

Or  is  she  known  in  all  the  land, 
The  Lady  of  Shalott? 

Only  reapers,  reaping  early 

In  among  the  bearded  barley 

Hear  a  song  that  echoes  cheerly  30 

From  the  river  winding  clearly, 

Down  to  tower' d  Camelot: 
And  by  the  moon  the  reaper  weary, 
Piling  sheaves  in  uplands  airy, 
Listening,  whispers  "Tis  the  fairy  35 

Lady  of  Shalott.' 

^-^;;^»^  PART  11.^ 

There  she.  weaves  by  night  and  daj 

A  magic  webwith  colours  gay. 

She  has  heard  a  whisper  say, 

A  curse  is  on  her  if  she  stay  40 

To  look  down  to  Camelot. 
She  knows  not  what  the  curse  may  be, 
And  so  she  weaveth  steadily, 
And  little  other  care  hath  she, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott.  45 

And  mo\dng  thro'  a  mirror  clear 
That  hangs  before  her  all  the  year, 
'T^mSows  of  the  world  appear. 
There  she  sees  the  highway  near 

Winding  down  to  Camelot:  50 

There  the  river  eddy  whirls. 
And  there  the  surly  village-churls, 
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And  the  red  cloaks  of  market  girls, 
Pass  onward  from  Shalott. 

Sometimes  a  troop  of  damsels  glad,  55 

An  abbot  on  an  ambmig  pad, 
Sometimes  a  curly  shepherd-lad, 
Or  long-hair' d  page  in  crimson  clad. 

Goes  by  to  tower'd  Camelot; 
And  sometimes  thro'  the  mirror  blue  60 

The  knights  come  riding  two  and  two : 
She  hath  no  loyal  knight  and  true. 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

But  in  her  web  she  still  delights 

To  weave  the  mirror's  magic  sights,  65 

For  often  thro'  the  silent  nights 

A  funeral  with  plumes  and  lights 

And  music,  went  to  Camelot: 
Or  when  the  moon  was  overhead. 
Came  two  young  lovers  lately  wed;  70 

'  I  am  half  sick  of  shadows,'  said 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

A  bow-shot  from  her  bower  eaves. 

He  rode  between  the  barley-sheaves, 

The  sun  came  dazzHng  thro'  the  leaves,         75 

And  flamed  upon  the  brazen  greaves 

Of  bold  Sir  Lancelot. 
A  red-cross  knight  for  ever  kneel'd 
To  a  lady  in  his  shield, 
That  sparkled  on  the  yellow  field,  80 

Beside  remote  Shalott. 
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The  gemmy  bridle  glitter' d  free, 

Like  to  some  branch  of  stars  we  see 

Hung  in  the  golden  Galaxy 4^^*^"^^-^/^^  "*^*''^^^ 

The  bridle  bells  rang  merrily  ^  85 

As  he  rode  down  to  Camelot: 
And  from  his  blazon' d  baldric  slung 
A  mighty  silver  bugle  hung,  ^^U-a^--^ 

And  as  he*  rode  his  armour  rung, 

Beside  remote  Shalott.  90 

All  in  the  blue  unclouded  weather 
Thick- Jewell' d  shone  the  saddle-leather 
The  helmet  and  the  helmet-feather 
Burn'd  like  one  burning  flame  together, 

As  he  rode  down  to  Camelot.  95 

As  often  thro'  the  purple  night, 
Below  the  starry  clusters  bright. 
Some  bearded  meteor,  trailing  light, 

Moves  over  still  Shalott. 


His  broad  clear  brow  in  sunlight  glow'd;      100 
On  burnished  hooves  his  war-horse  trode; 
From  underneath  his  helmet  flow'd 
His  coal-black  curls  as  on  he  rode, 

As  he  rode  down  to  Camelot. 
From  the  bank  and  from  the  river  105 

He  flash' d  into  the  crystal  mirror, 
t-Tirra  lirra,'  by  the  river 

Sang  Sir  Lancelot. 


She  left  the  web,  she  left  the  loom. 
She  made  three  paces  thro'  the  room, 
She  saw  the  water-lily  bloom, 
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^-^4^ 


She  saw  the  helmet  and  the  plume, 

She  look'd  down  to  Camelot. 
Out  flew  the  web  and  floated  wide; 
The  mirror  crack'd  from  side  to  side; 
'The  curse  is  come  upon  me,'  cried 


115 


The  Lady  of  Shalott. 


/LU--«.-(^ . 


PART   IV. 

r\xi  the  stormy  east-wind  straining, 
The  pale  yellow  woods  were  waning, 
The  broad  stream  in  his  banks  complaining,  120 
Hjeavily  the  low  sky  raining 
Over  tower'd  Camelot; 
Down  she  came  and  found  a  boat 
Beneath  a  willow  left  afloat, 
And  round  about  the  prow  she  wrote         125 
The  Lady  of  Shalott. 


And  down  the  river's  dim  expanse 
Like  some  bold  seer  in  a  trance. 
Seeing  all  his  own  mischance — ;_^^ 
With  a  glassy  countenartce^ 

Did  she  look  to  Camelot. 
And  at  the  closing  of  the  day 
She  loosed  the  chain,  and  down  she  lay; 
The  broad  stream  bore  her  far  away. 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 


'^:et.^ 


130 


135 


Lying,  robed  in  snowy  white 
That  loosely  flew  to  left  and  right- 
The  leaves  upon  her  falling  light — 
Thro'  the  noises  of  the  night 

She  floated  down  to  Camelot: 


140 
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And  as  the  boat-head  wound  along 
The  willowy  hills  and  fields  among, 
They  heard  her  singing  her  last  song, 
The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Heard  a  carol,  mournful,  holy,  145 

Chanted  loudly,  chanted  lowly, 
Till  her  blood  was  frozen  slowly, 
And  her  eyes  were  darken' d  wholly, 

Turn'd  to  tower'd  Camelot. 
For  ere  she  reach' d  upon  the  tide  150 

The  first  house  by  the  water-side, 
Singing  in  her  song  she  died, 
"^       The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Under  tower  and  balcony. 

By  garden-wall  and  gallery,  155 

A  gleaming  shape  she  floated  by. 
Dead-pale  between  the  houses  high, 

Silent  into  Camelot. 
Out  upon  the  wharfs  they  came, 
Knight  and  burgher,  lord  and  dame,  160 

And  round  the  prow  they  read  her  name, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Who  is  this?  and  what  is  here? 

And  in  the  lighted  palace  near 

Died  the  sound  of  royal  cheer;  165 

And  they  cross' d  themselves  for  fear, 

All  the  knights  at  Camelot: 
But  Lancelot  mused  a  little  space; 
He  said,  '  She  has  a  lovely  face ; 
God  in  his  mercy  lend  her  grace,  170 

The  Lady  of  Shalott.' 


.^^■<^A^ 


ST.  AGNES'   EVE 


t 


Deep  on  the  convent-roof  the  snows 

Are  sparl^ling  to  the  moon : 
My  breath'to  heaven  like  vapour  goes: 

May  my  soul  follow  soon! 
The  shadows  of  the  convent-towers  5 

Slant  down  the  snowy  sward, 
Still  creeping  with  the  creeping  hours 

That  lead  me  to  my  Lord: 
Make  Thou  my  spirit  pure  and  clear 

As  are  the  frosty  skies,  10 

Or  this  first  snowdrop  of  the  year 

That  in  my  bosom  lies. 

As  these  white  robes  are  soiled  and  dark, 

To  yonder  shining  ground; 
As  this  pale  taker's  earthly  spark,  15 

.  To  yonder  argent  round ; 
So  shows  my  soul  before  the  Lamb, 

My  spirit  before  Thee ; 
So  in  mine  earthly  house  I  am, 

To  that  I  hope  to  be.  20 

Break  up  the  heavens,  O  Lord!  and  far, 

Thro'  all  yon  starlight  keen. 
Draw  me,  thy  bride,  a  glittering  star, 

In  raiment  white  and  clean. 

He  lifts  me  to  the  golden  doors;  25 

The  flashes  come  and  go; 
All  heaven  bursts  her  starry  floors. 

And  strows  her  lights  below, 


OL 
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And  deepens  on  and  up!  the  gates 

Roll  back,  and  far  within  30 

For  me  the  Heavenly  Bridegroom  waits, 

To  make  me  pure  of  sin. 
The  sabbaths  of  Eternity, 

One  sabbath  deep  and  wide — 
A  light  upon  the  shining  sea —  35 

The  Bridegroom  with  his  bride! 


'"^R^AK,  BREAK,  BREAK." 

Break,"  break*  break,'"       /    _  / 

06' thy  cold  ^ay  stones,  O  Sea!  _ 

And  I  would  that  my  toi^ue  could  utter  s 
The' thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

..  f  ^  U  /  cJ     ^  I 

O  well  for  the  fisherman's  boy,  5 

That  he  shouts  with  his  sister  at  play! 

O  well  for  the  sailor  lad. 

That  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  bay! 

And  the  stately  ships  go  on 

To  their  haven  under  the  hill;  10 

But  O  for  the  touch  of  a  vanish' d  hand, 

And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still ! 

Break,  break,  break. 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  O  Sea! 
But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead        lo 

Will  never  come  back  to  me. 


COME   NOT   WHEN  I  AM  DEAD 


"COME  NOT  WHEN  I  AM  DEAD." 

Come  not  when  I  am  dead, 

To  drop  thy  foolish  tears  upon  my  grave, 
To  trample  round  my  fallen  head, 

And  vex  the  unhappy  dust  thou  would'st  not  save. 
There  let  the  wind  sweep  and  the  plover  cry:       5 
But  thou,  go  by. 

Child,  if  it  were  thine  error  or  thy  crime 

I  care  no  longer,  being  all  unblest: 
Wed  whom  thou  wilt,  but  I  am  sick  of  Time 

And  I  desire  to  rest.  10 

Pass  on,  weak  heart,  and  leave  me  where  I  lie: 
Go  by,  go  by. 


IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  CAUTERETZ. 

All  along  the  valley,  strfeam  that  fiashest  white,  / 
Deepening  thy  voice  with  the  deepening  of  the  night, 
All  along  the  valley,  where  thy  waters  flow, 
I  walk'd  with  one  I  loved  two  and  thirty  years  ago. 
All  along  the  valley,  while  I  walk'd  to-day,  5 

The  two  and  thirty  years  were  a  mist  that  rolls  away; 
For  all  along  the  valley,  down  thy  rocky  bed, 
Thy  living  voice  to  me  was  as  the  voice  of  the  dead. 
And  all  along  the  valley,  by  rock  and  cave  and  tree, 
The  voice  of  the  dead  was  a  living  voice  to  me.  10 
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SELECTIONS  FROM   "IN 
MEMORIAM" 

(xxxi). 

When  Lazarus  lef^  his  charnel-cave,^ 
Arid  hoipe  to  Mary's  house  rHurri'd, 
Was  this  demanded — if  he  yearn' d 

To  hear  her  weeping  by  his  grave? 

"Where  wert  thou,  brother,  those  four  days?"      5 

There  lives  no  record  of  reply, 

Which  telling  what  it  is  to  die 
Had  surely  added  praise  to  praise. 

From  every  house  the  neighbours  met, 

The  streets  were  fill'd  with  joyful  sound,  10 

A  solemn  gladness  even  crown' d 

The  purple  brows  of  Olivet. 

Behold  a  man  raised  up  by  Christ! 

The  rest  remaineth  unreveal'd; 

He  told  it  not;  or  something  seal'd  15 

The  lips  of  that  Evangelist. 

"^  (xxxii). 

Her  eyes  are  homes  of  silent  prayer, 
Nor  other  thought  her  mind  admits 
But,  he  was  dead,  and  there  he  sits. 

And  he  that  brought  him  back  is  there. 
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Then  one  deep  love  doth  supersede  5 

All  other,  when  her  ardent  gaze 
Roves  from  the  living  brother's  face, 

And  rests  upon  the  lyife  indeed. 

All  subtle  thought,  all  curious  fears, , 

Borne  down  by  gladness  so  complete,  10 

She  bows,  she  bathes  the  Saviour's  feet 

With  costly  spikenard  and  with  tears. 

Thrice  blest  whose  lives  are  faithful  prayers, 

Whose  loves  in  higher  love  endure ; 

What  souls  possess  themselves  so  pure,  15 

Or  is  there  blessedness  like  theirs? 


(xxxvi) 


Tho'  truths  in  manhood  darkj 

Deep-seated  in  our  myst 

We  yield  all  blessing  to  the  name 
Of  Him  that  made  them  current  coin. 

For  Wisdoim  dealt  with  mortal  powers,  5 

Where  truth  in  closest  words  shall  fail, 

When  tru^h  embodied  in  a  tale 
Shall  enter  in  at  lowly  doors. 

And  so  the  Word  had  breath,  and  wrought  ^f^.^^J^^-^ 
With  human  hands  the'Creed'or cree^  ^  10  \ 
In  loveliness  of  perfect  deeds, 

More  strong  than  all  poetic  thought- 
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Which  he  may  read  that  binds  the  sheaf, 
Or  builds  the  house,  or  digs  the  grave, 
And  those  wild  eyes  that  watch  the  wave  15 

In  roarings  round  the  coral  reef. 


(lxxv). 

I  leave  thy  praises  unexpress'd 

In  verse  that  brings  myself  relief, 

And  by  the  measure  of  my  grief 
I  leave  thy  greatness  to  be  guess'd; 

What  practice  howsoe'er  expert  /^         ^t-t^^^^./ 

In  fitting  aptest  words  to  things,  ^''"^  .  ^wA-€,-^^ . 
Or  voice  the  richest- toned  that  sings.^y^''''^^'^     j 

Hath  power  to  give  thee  as  thou  wert? 

I  care  not  in  these  fading  days  h^ 

To  raise  a  cry  that  lasts  not  long,        '  -^"^^     10 
And  round  thee  with  the  breeze  of  song 

To  stir  a  little  dust  of  praise.  a 

Thy  leaf  has  perish'd  in  the  green,  ^^^'^  f  J^^yfjc^ -^yf^Zt 
And,  while  we  breathe  beneath  the  sun,    /^^ -<^^  ^ 

The  world  which  credits  what  is  done  15 

Is  cold  to  all  that  might  have  been. 

So  here  shall  silence  guard  thy  fame ;    .  /^.(rT/c^   oY^ 
But  somewhere,  out  of  human  view^^<i^<,'<:^:'!r^^^  --^^s 
Whate'er  thy  hands  are  set  to  do  <^ 

Is  wrought  with  tumult  of  acclaim./C^^-^'*-^^'^ 


^,^fL<^  .^-^=-*«-<'t^^  A«l,l_g,^,„^^y  
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.  (lxxvi).  --y      y 

Take  wings  of  fancy,  ana  ascend,  _„„.^^<^.<_<^/!i:^*„<;,t^^  c--c-.^^ 
And  in  a  moment  set  thy  face  --<^l-«>_^  j^-^^^o'  ^c_«-€>  ^ 
Where  all  the  starry  heavens  of  space  -tf-t^-^-^-c— -— c.-*-.^--^ 

Are  sharpen'd  to  a  needle's  end ;"^-'*--.^-<-^  -^C*-^^ ■^i-^i^c^e.^c^pc^ 

Take  wings  of  foresi^t;  lighten  thrp*  5 

The  Ocular  abyss    to  come,  "'^''~*'''^'^ 

And  lo,  thy  d©fe|5^st  la^'s'are  dumb 
Before  the  mouldering  of  a  yew;  ^y^-^---^ 

And  if  the  matin  songs,  that  woke      ^  /        !^  y 

The  darkness  of  our  planet,  last,^^^:^  ^^'^-''^/fe'^"'^/ 
Thine  own  shaU' wither  in  the  vast, 

Ere  half  the  lifetime  of  an  oaky, 

Ere  these  have  "clothed  their  branchy  bowers 

With  fifty  Ma>^thy  songs  are  vain; 

And  what  are  they  when  theseT^ilfin  15 

The  ruin'd  shells  of  hollow  towers? 


I  climb  the  hill:  from  end  to  end 

Of  all  the  landscape  underneath, 

I  find  no  place  that  does  not  breathe  _y^^^  ^^-*^ 
Some  gracious  memory  of  my  friend;.  Ho^ti^'-^^ 

No  gray  old  grange,  or  lonely  fold,  5 

Or  low  mof^s^d  whispering  refd. 

Or  simple  stile  from  mead  to  mead,  _y  A»,«x?/ 

Or  sheepwalk  up  the  windy  wold  ■'■  -    "  ^ 
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Nor  hoary  knoll  of  ash  and  haw-^^2^^^^*-<--^'<^ 

That  hears  the  latestUnnet  trill,  10 

Nor  quarry  trench' d  along  the  hill 

And  haunted  by  the  wrangling  daw;(^i>-i^ 


Nor  runlet  tinkling  from  the  rock; 

Nor  pastoral  rivulet  that  swerves 

To  left  and  right  thro'  meadowy  curves,  15 

That  feed  the  mothers  of  the  flock; 

But  each  has  pleased  a  kindred  eye, 

And  each  reflects  a  kindlier  day;>-u/i<^/^<st,'^*'^^«^^^<-*''^-^ 

And  leaving  these,  to  pass  away, 
I  think  once  more  he  seems  to  die.  20 

(cxi) .  ^yx.,.^*--<!^^^-<-^  -  ^' 

The  churl  in  spirit,  up  or  down 
Along  the  scale  of  ranks,  thro'  all, 
To  him  who  grasps  a  golden  ballr^/'^^'^^''*"^^*/ 

By  blood  a  king,  at  heart  a  clown ; 

The  churl/in  spirit,  howe'er  he  veil 

His  want  in  forms  for  fashion's  sake, 

Will  let  his  coltislTnature  breat 
At  seasons  thro'  the  gilded  ^2i\&\~f-*'^^^ut^. 

For  who  can  always  act?  butne,  ^j^  Ju*^  au^t^-^ 

To  whom  a  thousand  memories  call;  ^^^^r^^jO .    10  U 


Not  being  less  but  more  than  all  ^^  ^^  /      /? 

The  gentleness  he  seem' d  to  be;  '**^  ^  ^^. 


mL^CTIONS  FROM  IN,  MEMQRIAM  .  I 

'^^Best  seemed  the  tliihg  he  was,  and  join'd 

Each  office  of  the  social  hour  -^JU^^^U/*^^^^^^^^^"^^^^ 
To  noble  manners,  as  the  flower  v-#>-ti^o 


— ^±f:^f:r22 


And  native  growth  of  noble  mind; 


Nor  ever  narrowness  or  spite. 
Or  villain  fancy  fleeting  by, 
Cprew  in  the  expression  of  an  eye)   ' " 


ad  and 


And  thus  he  bore  without  abuse 
The  grand  old  name  of  gentleman, 
Defamed  by  every  charlatan,--^   ^ 

And  soil'd  with  all  ignoble  use. 


-Z> 
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V  -  s- 

BROWNING 


UP  AT  A  VILLA— DOWN  IN  THE  CITY. 

(as  distinguished  by  an  ITALIAN  PERSON  OF  QUALITY)  y 

}1  ,    4^^         /j/  ,    /     ■  /    / 

Had  I/hut  plenty  of  money,  money  enough   and  to 

spare,  / 

The  house  for   me,  no   doubt,  were   a   house  in   the 

.    city-squatre ;  /  J  j 

An,  such  a  H^e,  suc'h  a  life,  as  one  leads  at  the  win- ' 


dow  there! 


II. 


Something  to  see,  by  Bacchus,    something  to  hear, 

at  least ! 
There,  the  whole   day  long,  one's  life   is   a  perfect 

feast;  5 

While  up  at  a  villa  one  lives,  I  maintain  it,  no  more 

than  a  beast. 

III. 

Well  now,  look  at  our  villa!    stuck  like  the  horn  of 

a  bull 
Just  on  a  mountain-edge  as  bare  as  the   creature's 

skull, 
Save  a  mere  shag  of  a   bush  with  hardly  a  leaf  to 

pull! 
— I  scratch  my  own,  sometimes,  to  see  if  the  hair's 

turned  wool.  10 
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IV. 

But  the  city,  oh  the  city — the  square  with  the  houses! 
Why? 

They  are  stone-faced,  white  as  a  curd,  there's  some- 
thing to  take  the  eye! 

Houses  in  four  straight  lines,  not  a  single  front  awry; 

You  watch  who  crosses  and  gossips,  who  saunters,  who 
hurries  by! 

Green   blinds,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to   draw   when 
the  sun  gets  high;  15 

And  the  shops  with  fanciful  signs  which  are  painted 
properly. 

V. 

What  of  a  villa?   Though  winter  be  over  in  March  by 
rights, 

'Tis  May  perhaps  ere  the  snow  shall  have  withered- 
well  off  the  heights :  -  st-^j-^"^- 

You've  the  brown  ploughed  land  before,  where  the 
oxen  steam  and  wheeze, 

And  the  hills  over-smoked  behind  by  the  faint  gray 
olive-trees.  20 

VI. 

Is  it  better  in  May,  I  ask  ypu?   You've  summer  all  at 

once; 
In  a  day  he  leaps  complete  with  a  few  strong  April 

suns. 
'Mid  the  sharp  short  emerald  wheat,  scarce  risen  three 

fingers  well, 
The  wild  tulip,  at  end  of  its  tube,  blows  out  its  great 

red  bell 
Like   a  thin  clear  bubble   of   blood,  for   the  children 

to  pick  and  sell.  25 

6'- 
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VII. 


Is  it  ever  hot  in  the  square?    There's  a  fountain , to 

spout  and  splash!  ,r?6L.«u-<Lx.^  t, <-.<<- -<■<-  , 

In  the  shade  it  sings  and  springs;   in  th^  shine  such 

foam  bows  flash  ''-    "  "^  ' 

On  the  horses  with  curling  fish-tails,  that  prance,  and 

paddle  and  pash 
Round  the  lady  atop  in  her  conch — fifty  gazers  do 

not  abash, 
Though  all  that  she  wears  is  some  weeds  round  her 

waist  in  a  sort  of  sash.  30 

^  VIII. 

All  the  year  long  at  the  villa,  nothing  to  see  though 

you  linger, 
Except   yon    cypress    that   points   like    death's   lean^ 

lifted  forefinger. 
Some  think  fireflies  pretty,  when  they  mix  i'  the  corn 

and  mingle. 
Or  thrid  the  stinking  hemp  till  the  stalks  of  it  seem 

a- tingle.  \^>^ 

Late  August  or  early  September,  the  stunning  cicala  ' ' 

is  shrill,  35 

And  the  bees  keep  their  tiresome  whine  round  the 

resinous  firs  on  the  hill. 
Enough  of  the  seasons, — I  spare  you  the  months  of 

the  fever  and  chill. 

IX. 

Ere  you  open  your  eyes  in  the  city,  the  blesseci  church- 
bells  begin: 

No  sooner  the  bells  leave  off  than  the  diligence  rat- 
tles in :  [ 
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You  get  the  pick  of  the  news,  and  it  costs  you  never 

a  pin.  40 

By-and-by  there's  the  travelling  doctor  gives  pills, 

lets  blood,  draws  teeth; 
Or    the    Pulcinello-trumpet   breaks    up    the    market 

beneath. 
At  the  post-office  such  a  scene-picture — the  new  play, 

piping  hot! 
^nd  a  notice  how,  only  this  morning,  three  liberal 
"r~      thieves  were  shot. 
Above  it,  behold  the  Archbishop's  most  fatherly  of 

rebukes,  45 

And  beneath,  with  his  crown  and  his  lion,  some  little 

new  law  of  the  Duke's! 
Or  a  sonnet  with  flowery  marge,   to  the  Reverend 

Don  So-and-so 
Who  is  Dante,  Boccaccio,  Petrarca,  St.  Jerome  and 
^     Cicero, 
/"And  moreover,"   (the  sonnet  goes  rhyming,)   "the 
[  skirts  of  St.  Paul  has  reached, 

^Having  preached  us  those  six  Lent-lectures  more 

unctuous  than  ever  he  preached."  '50 

Noon  strikes, — here  sweeps  the  procession!   our  Lady 

borne  smiling  and  smart 
With   a   pink   gauze   gown    all   spangles,    and   seven 

swords  stuck  in  her  heart! 
Bang-whang-whang  goes  the  drum,  tootle-te-tootle  the 

fife; 
No  keeping  one's  haunches  still;    it's  the  greatest 

pleasure  in  life. 

X. 

But   bless   you,    it's  dear — it's    dear!   fowls,  wine,  at 
double  the  rate.  55 
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They  have  clapped  a  new  tax  upon  salt,  and  what  oil 

pays  passing  the  gate 
It's  a  horror  to  think  of.     And  so,  the  villa  for  me, 

not  the  city! 
Beggars  can  scarcely  be  choosers:    but  still — ah,  the 

pity,  the  pity! 
Look,  two  and  two  go  the  priests,  then  the  monks 

with  cowls  and  sandals, 
And  the  penitents  dressed  in  white  shirts,  a  holding 

the  yellow  candles ;  ,  60 

One,  he  carries  a  flag  up  straight,  and  another  a  cross; 

with  handles.  i 

And  the  Duke's  guard  brings  up  the  rear,  for  the 

better  prevention  of  scandals: 
Bang-whang-whang  goes  the  drum,  tootle-te-tootle  the 

fiie. 
Oh,  a  day  in  the  city-square,  there  is  no  such  pleasure 

in  life!   . 


HOME-THOUGHTS,  FROM  ABROAD. 

Oh,  to  be  in  England  now  that  April's  there. 
And  whoever  wakes  in  England  sees,  some 

morning,  unaware. 
That  the  lowest  boughs  and  the  brushwood  sheaf 
Round  the  elm-tree  bole  are  in  tiny  leaf, 
While  the  chaffinch  sings  on  the  orchard  bough  5 

In  England — now! 
And  after  April,  when  May  follows. 
And  the  whitethroat  builds,  and  all  the  swallows! 
Hark,  where  my  blossomed  pear-tree  in  the  hedge 
Leans  to  the  field  and  scatters  on  the  clover  10 
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Blossoms  and  dewdrops — at  the  bent  spray's  edge — 

That's  the  wise  thrush ;   he  sings  each  song  twice  over, 

Lest  you  should  think  he  never  could  recapture 

The  first  fine  careless  rapture ! 

And  though  the  fields  look  rough  with  hoary  dew  15 

All  will  be  gay  when  noontide  wakes  anew 

The  buttercups,  the  little  children's  dower 

— Far  brighter  than  this  gaudy  melon-flower! 


LOVK  AMONCfi^iEl^RUINS. 


T 

iniles, 


Where  the  auiet-coloured  end  of  evening  s 

Miles  arid  miles 
On  the  solitary  pastures  where  our  sheep 

Half-asleep 
Tinkle  homeward  through  the  twilight,  stray  or  stop        5 

As  they  crop-:^'^ 
Was  the  site  once  of  a  city  great  and  gay, 

(So  they  say) 
^Of  our  country's  very  capital,  its  prince 

Ages  since  10 

Held  his  court  in,  gathered  councils,  wielding  far 

Peace  or  war. 


II. 

Now, — the  country  does  not  even  boast  a  tree, 

As  you  see, 
To  distinguish  slopes  of  verdure,  certain  rills  15 

From  the  hills 
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Intersect  and  give  a  name  to,  (else  they  run" 

Into  one) 
Where  the  domed  and  daring  palace  shot  its  spires 

Up  like  fires  20 

-  O'er  the  hundred-gated  circuit  of  a  wall 

^f-^^^ Bounding  all, 

Made  of  marble,  men  might  march  on  nor  be  pressed. 
Twelve  abreast. 

III. 

And  such  plenty  and  perfection,  see,  of  grass  25 

Never  was! 
Such  a  carpet  as,  this  summer-time,  o'erspreads 

And  embeds 
Every  vestige  of  the  city,  guessed  alone. 

Stock  or  stone —  30 

Where  a  multitude  of  men  breathed  joy  and  woe 

Long  ago; 
Lust  of  glory  pricked  their  hearts  up,  dread  of  shame 

Struck  them  tame; 
And  that  glory  and  that  shame  alike,  the  gold         35 

Bought  and  sold. 

IV. 

Now, — the  single  little  turret  that  remains 

On  the  plains, 
By  the  caper  overrooted,  by  the  gourd 

Overscored,  40 

While  the  patching  houseleek's  head  of  blossom  winks 

Through  the  chinks — 
Marks  the  basement  whence  a  tower  in  ancient  time 

Sprang  sublime, 
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And  a  burning  ring,  all  round,  the  chariots  traced     45 

As  they  raced, 
And  the  monarch  and  his  minions  and  his  dames 

Viewed  the  games. 


And  I  know,  while  thus  the  quiet-coloured  eve 

Smiles  to  leave  50 

To  their  folding,  all  our  many-tinkling  fleece 

In  such  peace, 
And  the  slopes  and  rills  in  undistinguished  gray 

Melt  away — 
That  2j  girl  with  eager  eyes  and  yellow  hair  55 

Waits  me  there 
In  the  turret  whence  the  charioteers  caught  soul 

For  the  goal. 
When  the  king  looked,  where  she  looks  now,  breath- 
less, dumb 

Till  I  come.  ,     60 

VI. 

But  he  looked  upon  the  city,  every  side, 

Far  and  wide, 
All  the  mountains  topped  with  temples,  all  the  glades' 

Colonnades, 
All  the  causeys,  bridges,  aqueducts, — and  then,       65 

All  the  men! 
When  I  do  come,  she  will  speak  not,  she  will  stand, 

Either  hand 
On  my  shoulder,  give  her  eyes  the  first  embrace 

Of  my  face,  70 

Ere  we  rush,  ere  we  extinguish  sight  and  speech 

Each  on  each. 
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VII. 

In  one  year  they  sent  a  million  fighters  forth 

South  and  North, 
And  they  built  their  gods  a  brazen  pillar  high  75 

As  the  sky, 
Yet  reserved  a  thousand  chariots  in  full  force — 

Gold,  of  course. 
Oh  heart!   oh  blood  that  freezes,  blood  that  burns! 

Earth's  returns  80 

For  whole  centuries  of  folly,  noise  and  sin! 

Shut  them  in, 
With  their  triumphs  and  their  glories  and  the  rest! 

IvOve  is  best. 


^^'^'^^^^^'^CAVALIER    TUNES. 

|i/^»  I.  MARCHING  ALONC^.  li  ^^■ 

I  Kentish  Sir  Byijg  stood  for  his  King,  J^ 

'  ^         ^Bidding  the  crop-headedi' Parliament  swing: 
f  '        J  And,  pressing  a  troop  unable  to  stoop 
a\     J/H  And  see  the  rogues  flourish  and  honest  folk  droop, 

\  Marched  them  along,  fifty-score  strong,  5 

/  Great-hearted  gentlemen,  singing  this  song. 

II.  ^    • 

God  for  King  Charles!     gj^m^and  such  carles 

To  the  Devil  that  prompts  'em  their  treasonous  paries! 

Cavaliers,  up!     Lips  from  the  cup,  aZ^3^<>^^^^^*^^--^'*'^  '^^^ 
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Hands  from  the  pasty,  nor  bite  take  nor  sup  10 

Till  you're — 

Chorus, — 

Marching  along,  fifty-score  strong. 
Great-hearted  gentlemen,  singing  this  song 

LA 

Hampden  to  hell,  and  his  obsi^quies'  kneU,  •  -tJ-^ 
Serve  Hazelrig,  Fiennes,  and  young  Harfy'as  well!  15     i  , 
England,  good  cheer!     ^uper^ is  near!       t^*  /  X'^^^"*"' 
Kentish  and  loyalists,  keep  we  not  here 

Chorus, — 

Marching  along,  fifty-score  strong. 

Great-hearted  gentlemen,  singing  this  song.      ^y    ,«^,»^ 

Then,  God  for  King  Charles !     Pym  aii^his  snarls  20 

To  the  Devil  that  pricks  on  such  pestilent  carles! 

Hold  by  the  right,  you  double  your  might;  tr^i^ 

So,  onward  to  Nottingham,  fresh  for  the  fight,  \  , 

Chorus, —  x*-"f  ^■ 

March  we  along,  fifty-score  strong, 
Great-hearted  gentlemen,  singing  this  song!      25 


IT.  GIVE  A  ROUSE 


King  Charles,  and  who'll  d'o  him  right  no\^? 
King  Charles,  and  who's ',ripe  for  fight  nowJ 


BROWNTNG 


Give  a  rouse:  here's,  in  hell's  despite  now, 
King  Charles! 

II 


^' 


'-e-?: 


Who  gave  me  the  goods  that  went  since? 

Who  raised  me  the  liouse  that  sank  once?  . 

Who  helped  me  to  gold  I  spent  since?  Ka--^^jJ 

Who  found  me  in  wine  you  drank  once?  '  J^-^t-f^'^^^-'A''^ 


Chorus, —  '  /         / 

King  Charles,  and  who'll  do  him  right  now? 
King  Charles,  and  who's  ripe  for  fight  now? 
Give  a  rouse:  here's,  in  hell's  despite  now, 
King  Charles! 

To  whom  used^my  boy  George  (^aS  else, 
By  the  otd^obl's  side  that  begot  him? 
For  whom  did  he  cheer  and  laugh  else, 
While  Noll's  damned  troopers  shot  him? 

Chorus, — 

King  Charles,  and  who'll  do  him  right  now? 
King  Charles,  and  who's  ripe  for  fight  now? 
Give  a  rouse:  here's,  in  hell's  despite  now, 
King  Charles!  /"  ^ 


10 


halt( 


15 


20 


2rr  d- 


III.  BOOT  AND  SADDLE. 


Boot,  saddle,  to  horse  a^d  away!    / 
Rescue  my  castle  before  the  hot  day^ 
Brightens  to  blue  froin  its  silvery  gray, 


/ 


Chorus, — Boot,  saddle,  to  horse,  and  away! 
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II. 


Ride  past  the  suburbs,  asleep  as  you'd  say;  5 

Many's  the  friend  there,  will  listen  and  pray 
"God's  luck  to  gallants  that  strike  up  the  lay — 

Chorus, — "Boot,  saddle,  to  horse,  and  away!" 

III. 

Forty  miles  off,  like  a  roebuck  at  bay,  Z^*'^"''^ 

lout^  Castle  Brancepeth  the  Roundheads'  array;   10 
Who  laughs,  ' '  Good  fellows  ere  this,  by  my  fay,  ^- a  .' 

Chorus, — "Boot,  saddle,  to  horse,  and  away!" 

Who?     My  wife  Gertrude;   that,  honest  and  gay. 
Laughs  when  you  talk  of  surrendering,  "Nay! 
"I've  better  counsellors;  what  counsel  they?  15 

Chorus, — "Boot,  saddle,  to  horse,  and  away!" 


6-*-:^ 

-^t^ 


MY  LAST  DUCHESS. 

,  FERRARA.  '"^- 

,'  '     ••  / 

That's  my  last  Duchess  paiijted  on  the  wall, 

Looking  as  if  she  were  alive.     I  call 

That  piece  a  wonder,  now:  Fr^  Pandolf's  hands  0'**-"<-<5f: 

Worked  busily  a  day,  and  there  she  stands. 

Will't  please  you  sit  and  look  at  her?     I  said  5 

"Fra  Pandolf"  by  design:  for  never  read 

Strangers  like  you  that  pictured  countenance,  ^ 
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The  depth  and  passion  of  its  earnest  glance, 

But  to  myself  they  turned  (since  none  puts  by 

The  curtain  I  have  drawn  for  you,  but  I)  10 

And  seemed  as  they  would  ask  me,  if  they  durst. 

How  such  a  glance  came  there;   so,  not  the  first 

Are  you  to  turn  and  ask  thus.     Sir,  'twas  not 

Her  husband's  presence  only,  called  that  spot 

Of  joy  into  the  Duchess'  cheek:   perhaps  15 

Fr^  Pandolf  chanced  to  say  "Her  mantle  laps 

"Over  my  lady's  wrist  too  much,"  or  "Paint 

' '  Must  never  hope  to  reproduce  the  faint 

"Half -flush  that  dies  along  her  throat:"    such  stuff 

Was  courtesy,  she  thought,  and  cause  enough  20 

For  calling  up  that  spot  of  joy.     She  had 

A  heart — how  shall  I  say? — too  soon  made  glad. 

Too  easily  impressed;   she  liked  whate'er 

She  looked  on,  and  her  looks  went  everywhere. 

Sir,  'twas  all  one!     My  favour  at  her  breast,  25 

The  dropping  of  the  daylight  in  the  West, 

The  bough  of  cherries  some  officious  fool 

Broke  in  the  orchard  for  her,  the  white  mule 

She  rode  with  round  the  terrace — all  and  each 

Would  draw  from  her  alike  the  approving  speech,    30 

Or  blush,  at  least.     She  thanked  men, — good!     but 

thanked 
Somehow — I  know  not  how — as  if  she  ranked 
My  gift  of  a  nine-hundred-years-old  name 
With  anybody's  gift.     Who'd  stoop  to  blame 
This  sort  of  trifling?     Even  had  you  skill  35 

In  speech — (which  I  have  not) — to  make  your  will 
Quite  clear  to  such  an  one,  and  say,  "Just  this 
"Or  that  in  you  disgusts  me;   here  you  miss, 
"Or  there  exceed  the  mark" — and  if  she  let 
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Herself  be  lessoned  so,  nor  plainly  set  40 

Her  wit  to  yours,  forsooth,  and  made  excuse, 

— E'en  then  would  be  some  stooping;  and  I  choose 

Never  to  stoop.     Oh  sir,  she  smiled,  no  doubt. 

Whene'er  I  passed  her;    but  who  passed  without  ^   ,.^_^/^x.^ 

Much  the  same  smile?    This  grew;    I  gave  com-     45 

mands; 
Then  all  smiles  stopped  together.     There  she  stands 
As  if  alive.    Will't  please  you  rise?     We'll  meet 
The  company  below,  then.     I  repeat. 
The  Count  your  master's  known  munificence 
Is  ample  warrant  that  no  just  pretence  50 

Of  mine  for  dowry  will  be  disallowed; 
Though  his  fair  daughter's  self,  as  I  avowed 
At  starting,  is  my  object.     Nay,  we'll  go 
Together  down,  sir.     Notice  Neptune,  though, 
Taming  a  sea-horse,  thought  a  rarity,  55 

Which  Claus  of  Innsbruck  cast  in  bronze  for  me! 


-  t.-V  W  ^^  -^ 


«— >*•«<  V 


THE  BOY  AND  THE  ANGEL. 

/    .  >        ^ 
Morning,  evening,  noon^nd  mght, 

* '  Praise  God ! ' '  sarig  Tlieocrite. 

/       _      ■   '       ^.       / 

Then  to  his  poor  trade  he  turned^ 
Whe^feby  the  dkil^  meal  w^  earned. 

Hard  he  labourecl,  long  aftd  well; 
O'er  his  work  the  boy's  curls  fell. 
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But  ever,  at  each  period 

He  stopped  and  sang,  "Praise  God!" 

Then  back  again  his  curls  he  threw. 

And  cheerful  turned  to  work  anew.  10 

Said  Blaise,  the  listening  monk,  "Well  done; 
"I  doubt  not  thou  art  heard,  my  son: 

"As  well  as  if  thy  voice  to-day 

"Were  praising  God,  the  Pope's  great  way. 

"This  Easter  Day,  the  Pope  at  Rome  15 

"Praises  God  from  Peter's  dome." 

Said  Theocrite,  "Would  God  that  I 

"Might  praise  him,  that  great  way,  and  die!'^ 

P^'  Night  passed,  day  shone, 
Jf  .Ji^  And  Theocrite  was  gone.  20 

^- 

With  God  a  day  endures  alway, 

A  thousand  years  are  but  a  day. 

God  said  in  heaven,  "Nor  day  nor  night 
"Now  brings  the  voice  of  my  delight." 

Then  Gabriel,  like  a  rainbow's  birth,  25 

vSpread  his  wings  and  sank  to  earth; 

■    Entered,  in  flesh,  the  empty  cell, 
Lived  there,  and  played  the  craftsman  well; 
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And  morning,  evening,  noon  and  night. 

Praised  God  in  place  of  Theocrite.  30 

And  from  a  boy,  to  youth  he  grew: 
The  aian  put  off  the  stripling's  hue: 

The  man  matured  and  fell  away 
Into  the  season  of  decay: 

And  ever  o'er  the  trade  he  bent,  35 

And  ever  lived  on  earth  content. 

(He  did  God's  will;   to  him,  all  one 
If  on  the  earth  or  in  the  sun.) 

God  said,  "A  praise  is  in  mine  ear; 

"There  is  no  doubt  in  it,  no  fear:  40 

"So  sing  old  worlds,  and  so 

"New  worlds  that  from  my  footstool  go. 

"Clearer  loves  sound  other  ways: 
"  I  miss  my  little  human  praise^ 

Then  forth  sprang  Gabriel's  wings,  off  fell         45 
The  flesh  disguise,  remained  the  cell. 

'Twas  Easter  Day;   he  flew  to  Rome, 
And  paused  above  Saint  Peter's  dome. 

In  the  tiring-room  close  by 

The  great  outer  gallwy,  50 
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With  his  holy  vestments  dight, 
Stood  the  new  Pope,  Theocrite. 

And  all  his  past  career 
Came  back  upon  him  clear, 

Since  when,  a  boy,  he  plied  his  trade,  55 

Till  on  his  life  the  sickness  weighed ; 

And  in  his  cell,  when  death  drew  near, 
An  angel  in  a  dream  brought  cheer: 

And  rising  from  the  sickness  drear 

He  grew  a  priest,  and  now  stood  here.  60 

To  the  East  with  praise  he  turned. 
And  on  his  sight  the  angel  burned. 

"I  bore  thee  from  thy  craftsman's  cell 
"And  set  thee  here:   I  did  not  well. 

"  Vainly  I  left  my  angel-sphere,  65 

"  Vain  was  thy  dream  of  many  a  year. 

"Thy  voice's  praise  seemed  weak;  it  dropped — 
"Creation's  chorus  stopped! 

"Go  back  and  praise  again 

"The  early  way,  while  I  remain.  70 

"With  thaTweak^vbtce  of  our  disdain 
"Take  up  creation's  pausing  strain. 


V 


"  Back  to  the  cell  and  poor  employ: 
"Resume  the  craftsman  and  the  boyl 


<\ 


^       Theocrite  grew  old  at  home: 
jj^        A  new  Pope  dwelt  in  Peter's  dome. 


One  vanished  as  theother  diSc 
They  sought  God  side  by  side. 


75 
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THat  secpnd  time  th^y  hunted  nie 

FroTn  hill  to  plain,  from  shore  to  s^a, 

And  Austria,  hotinding  far  anS  wide 

Her  blood-hounds  thfo'  the  country-side, 

Breathed  hot  an  instant  on  my  trace,-^ 

I  made,  six  days,  a  hiding  place  -..     \-  ■^    ■■ 

Of  that  dry  green  old  aqueduct  i_--< -.-' f  -- 

Where  I  and  Charles,  when  boys,  have  plucked 

The  fire-flies  from  the  roof  above, 

Bright  creeping  thro'  the  moss  they  love : 

— How  long  it  seems  since  Chai;les  was  lost! 

Six  days  the  soldiers  crossed  and  crossed 

The  country  in  my  very  sight; 

And  when  that  peril  ceased  at  night. 

The  sky  broke  out  in  red  dismay 

With  signal-fires.     Well,  there  I  lay 

Glose  covered  o'er  in  my  recess, 

Up  to  the  neck  in  ferns  and  cress. 

Thinking  on  Mettemich,  our  friend, 


10 


15 
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And  Charles's  miserable  end,  20 

And  much  beside,  two  days;   the  third, 
Hunger  o'ercame  me  when  I  heard 
The  peasants  from  the  village  go 
To  work  among  the  maize:  you  know, 
With  us  in  Lombardy,  they  bring  25 

Provisions  packed  on  mules,  a  strii^g, 
With  little  bells  that  cheer  their  task^^^ 
•And  casks,  and  boughs  on  every  cask 
To  keep  the  sun's  heat  from  the  wine; 
These  I  let  pass  in  jingling  line;  30 

And,  close  on  them,  dear  noisy  crew, 
The  peasants  from  the  village,  too ; 
For  at  the  very  rear  would  troop 
Their  wives  and  sisters  in  a  group 
To  help,  I  knew.     When  these  had  passed,  35 

I  threw  my  glove  to  strike  the  last» 
Taking  the  chance:   she  did  not  start, 
Much  less  cry  out,  but  stooped  apart, 
One  instant  rapidly  glanced  round,  ' 

And  saw  me  beckon  from  the  ground.  40 

A  wild  bush  grows  and  hides  my  crypt; 
She  picked  my  glove  up  while  she  stripped 
-A  branch  off,  then  rejoined  the  rest 
With  that;  my  glove  lay  in  her  breast: 
Then  I  drew  breath ;  they  disappeared :  45 


It  was  for  Italv  I  feared. 


y 


k^    w" 


An  hour,  and  she  returned  alone 
Exactly  where  my  glove  was  thrown. 
Meanwhile  came  many  thoughts:    on  me 
Rested  the  hopes  of  Italy.  50 

I  had  devised  a  certain  tale 
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Which,  when  'twas  told  her,  could  not  fail 

Persuade  a  peasant  of  its  truth; 

I  meant  to  call  a  freak  of  youth 

This  hiding,  and  give  hopes  of  pay,  55 

And  no  temptation  to  betray. 

But  when  I  saw  that  woman's  face. 

Its  calm  simplicity  of  grace, 

Our  Italy's  own  attitude 

In  which  she  walked  thus  far,  and  stood,  60 

Planting  each  naked  foot  so  firm. 

To  crush  the  snake  and  spare  the  worm — 

At  first  sight  of  her  eyes,  I  said, 

"  I  am  that  man  upon  whose  head 

They  fix  the  price,  because  I  hate  65 

The  Austrians  over  us;  the  State 

Will  give  you  gold — oh,  gold  so  much! — 

If  you  betray  me  to  their  clutch. 

And  be  your  death,  for  aught  I  know. 

If  once  they  find  you  saved  their  foe.  70 

Now,  you  must  bring  me  food  and  drink, 

And  also  paper,  pen  and  ink, 

And  carry  safe  what  I  shall  write  [ 

To  Padua,  which  you'll  reach  at  night 

Before  the  duomo  shuts;  go  in,^"-^^.^^^'^  75 

And  wait  till  Tenebrae  begin; 

Walk  to  the  third  confessional, 

Between  the  pillar  and  the  wall, 

And  kneeling  whisper.  Whence  comes  peace? 

Say  it  a  second  time,  then  cease;  80 

And  if  the  voice  inside  returns, 

From  Christ  and  Freedom;   what  concerns 

The  cause  of  Peace? — for  answer,  slip 

My  letter  where  you  placed  your  lip ; 
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Then  come  back  happy  we  have  done  85 

Our  mother  service — I,  the  son, 
As  you  the  daughter  of  our  land!" 

Three  mornings  more,  she  took  her  stand 
In  the  same  place,  with  the  same  eyes: 
I  was  no  surer  of  sun-rise  90 

Than  of  her  coming.     We  conferred 
Of  her  own  prospects,  and  I  heard 
She  had  a  lover — stout  and  tall. 
She  said — then  let  her  eyelids  fall, 
"He  could  do  much" — as  if  some  doubt  95 

Entered  her  heart, — then,  passing  out, 
"She  could  not  speak  for  others,  who 
Had  other  thoughts;  herself  she  knew:" 
And  so  she  brought  me  drink  and  food. 
After  four  days,  the  scouts  pursued  100 

Another  path ;  at  last  arrived 
The  help  my  Paduan  friends  contrived 
To  furnish  me :  she  brought  the  news. 
For  the  first  time  I  could  not  choose 
But  kiss  her  hand  and  lay  my  own  105 

Upon  her  head — "This  faith  was  shown 
To  Italy,  our  mother;  she 
Uses  my  hand  and  blesses  thee." 
She  followed  down  to  the  sea-shore; 
I  left  and  never  saw  her  more.  110 

How  very  long  since  I  have  thought 
Concerning — much  less  wished  for — aught 
Beside  the  good  of  Italy, 
For  which  I  live  and  mean  to  die! 
I  never  was  in  love;  and  since  115 


^^^^ 
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Charles  proved  false,  what  shall  now  convince 

My  inmost  heart  I  have  a  friend? 

However,  if  I  pleased  to  spend 

Real  wishes  on  myself — say,  three — 

I  know  at  least  what  one  should  be.  120 

I  would  grasp  Metternich  until 

I  felt  his  red  wet  throat  distil 

In  blood  thro'  these  two  hands.     And  next, 

— Nor  much  for  that  am  I  perplexed — 

Charles,  perjured  traitor,  for  his  part 

Should  die  slow  of  a  broken  heart 

Under  his  new  employers.     Last      (^>Cf-^ 

— Ah,  there,  what  should  I  wish?     For  fast 

Do  I  grow  old  and  out  of  strength. 

If  I  resolved  to  seek  at  length  130 

My  father's  house  again,  how  scared 

They  all  would  look,  and  unprepared! 

My  brothers  live  in  Austria's  pay 

— Disowned  me  long  ago,  men  say; 
^^^^^^jj^And  all  my  early  mates  who  used  135 

_„<^iXi^;,,,^^o  praise  me  so — perhaps  induced 
*--*^-^''^^'*Alore  than  one  early  step  of  mine — 

Are  turning  wise:  while  some  opine  r 

^\^'^  Freedom  grows  Ijcen^^j^ome  suspect       ^^^^'j^*"^'''^^   / 

"  Haste  breeds  delay,"  and  recollect  140 

They  always  said,  such  premature 

Beginnings  never  could  endure! 

So,  with  a  sullen  "All's  for  best," 

The  land  seems  settling  to  its  rest. 

I  think  then,  I  should  wish  to  stand  145 

This  evening  in  that  dear,  lost  land, 

Over  the  sea  the  thousand  miles. 

And  know  if  yet  that  woman  smiles 
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With  the  calm  smile;   some  little  farm 

She  lives  in  there,  no  doubt:  what  harm  150 

If  I  sat  on  the  door-side  bench, 

And  while  her  spindle  made  a  trench 

Fantastically   in  the  dust, 

Inquired  of  all  her  fortunes — just 

Her  children's  ages  and  their  names,  155 

And  what  may  be  the  husband's  aims 

For  each  of  them.     I'd  talk  this  out. 

And  sit  there,  for  an  hour  about. 

Then  kiss  her  hand  once  more,  and  lay 

Mine  on  her  head,  and  go  my  way.  160 

So  much  for  idle  wishing — how 
It  steals  the  time!     To  business  now. 


THE  GUARDIAN-ANGEI.. 


^J<^' 


M 


A    PICTURE    AT    FANO.    \^l'''2^r<^  .  -^-    £ 


Dear  and  great  Angel,  w6uldst  thou  only  leave 
That  child,  when  thou  \\2Lst  done  with  him,  for  me ! 

Let  me  sit  all  the  day  here,  that  when^  eve 
Shall  find  performed  thy  speci&l  mifiistry. 

And  time  come  for  departure,  thou,  suspending        I 

Thy  flight,  m^yst  see  ^nother  child  for  tending, 
Another  stiil,' to  quiet  and  retrieve. 

II. 
Then  I  shall  feel  thee  step  one  step,  no  more, 
From  where  thou  standest  now,  to  where  I  gaze, 
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— And  suddenly  my  head  is  covered  o'er  10 

With  those  wings,  white  above  the  child  who  prays 
Now  on  that  tomb — and  I  shall  feel  thee  guarding 
Me,  out  of  all  the  world;  for  me,  discarding 

Yon  heaven  thy  home,  that  waits  and  opes  its  door. 

III. 

I  would  not  look  up  thither  past  thy  head  15 

Because  the  door  opes,  like  that  child,  I  know, 

For  I  should  have  thy  gracious  face  instead. 
Thou  bird  of  God !    And  wilt  thou  bend  me  low 

Like  him,  and  lay,  like  his,  my  hands  together, 

And  lift  them  up  to  pray,  and  gently  tether  20 

Me,  as  thy  lamb  there,  with  thy  garment's  spread? 

■rr. 

If  this  was  ever  granted,  I  would  rest 

My  head  beneath  thine,  while  thy  healing  hands 

Close-covered  both  my  eyes  beside  thy  breast, 

Pressing  the  brain,  which  too  much  thought  ex-  25 
pands, 

Back  to  its  proper  size  again,  and  smoothing 

Distortion  down  till  every  nerve  had  soothing. 
And  all  lay  quiet,  happy  and  suppressed. 

*^. 

How  soon  all  worldly  wrong  would  be  repaired! 

I  think  how  I  should  view  the  earth  and  skies      30 
And  sea,  when  once  again  my  brow  was  bared 

After  thy  healing,  with  such  different  eyes. 
O  world,  as  God  has  made  it!     All  is  beauty: 
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And  knowing  this  is  love,  and  love  is  duty, 

What  further  may  be  sought  for  or  declared?       35 

VI.' 

Guercino  drew  this  angel  I  saw  teach 

(Alfred,  dear  friend!) — that  little  child  to  pray, 

Holding  the  little  hands  up,  each  to  each 

Pressed  gently, — with  his  own  head  turned  away 

Over  the  earth  where  so  much  lay  before  him  40 

Of  work  to  do,  though  heaven  was  opening  o'er  him, 
And  he  was  left  at  Fano  by  the  beach. 

VII. 

We  were  at  Fano,  and  three  times  we  went 
To  sit  and  see  him  in  his  chapel  there. 

And  drink  his  beauty  to  our  soul's  content  45 

— My  angel  with  me  too:  and  since  I  care 

For  dear  Guercino's  fame  (to  which  in  power 

And  glory  comes  this  picture  for  a  dower, 
Fraught  with  a  pathos  so  magnificent) — 

VIII. 

And  since  he  did  not  work  thus  earnestly  50 

At  all  times,  and  has  else  endured  some  wrong — 

I  took  one  thought  his  picture  struck  from  me, 
And  spread  it  out,  translating  it  to  song. 

My  love  is  here.     Where  are  you,  dear  old  friend? 

How  rolls  the  Wairoa  at  your  world's  far  end?          55 
This  is  Ancona,  yonder  is  the  sea. 
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PROSPICE. 

/  , 

Fear  death?: — to  feel  tlxe  fog  in  my  throat, 

The  mist  i^  my  fac^, 
When  the  snows  begin/and  the  blasts/denote 

I  am  nearlng  the  place, 
The  power  of  the  night,  the  press  of  the  storm,  5 

The  post  of  the  foe; 
Where  he  stands,  the  Arch  Fear  in  a  visible  form, 

Yet  the  strong  man  must  go : 
For  the  journey  is  done  and  the  summit  attained, 

And  the  barriers  fall,  10 

Though  a  battle's  to  fight  ere  the  guerdon  be  gained. 

The  reward  of  it  all. 
I  was  ever  a  fighter,  so — one  fight  mor^, 

The  best  and  the  last! 
I  would  hate  that  death  bandaged  my  eyes,  and     15 
forbore,  ~" 

And  bade  me  creep  past. 
No!   let  me  taste  the  whole  of  it,  fare  like  my  peers 

The  heroes  of  old. 
Bear  the  brunt,  in  a  minute  pay  glad  life's  arrears 

Of  pain,  darkness  and  cold.  20 

For  sudden  the  worst  turns  the  best  to  the  brave. 

The  black  minute's  at  end,  >L^^i^cc 

And  the  elements'  rage,  the  fiend-voices  that  rave, 

Shall  dwijidle,  shall  blend. 
Shall  change,  shall  become  first  a  peace  out  of  pain,  25 

Then  a  light,  then  thy  breast, 
O  thou  soul  of  my  soul!     I  shall  clasp  thee  again, 

And  with  God  be  the  rest! 
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"ALIv  SERVICE  RANKS  THE  SAME 
WITH  GOD." 

(From  Pippa  Passes) 

All  service  ranks  the  same  with  God: 

If  now,  as  formerly  He  trod 

Paradise,  His  presence  fills 

Our  earth,  each  only  as  God  wills 

Can  work — God's  puppets,  best  and  worst,     5 

Are  we;  there  is  no  last  nor  first. 

Say  not  "a  small  event!"     Why  "small"? 
Costs  it  more  pain  this  thing  ye  call 
A  "great  event"  should  come  to  pass, 
Than  that?    Untwine  me  from  the  mass         10 
Of  deeds  which  make  up  life,  one  deed 
Power  shall  fall  short  in,  or  exceed! 
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SOHRAB  AND  RUSTUM. 

And  the  first  gray  of  morning  fill'd  the  east, 
And  the  fog  rose  out  of  the  Oxus  stream. 
But  all  the  Tartar  camp  along  the  stream 
.Was  hush'd,  and  still  the  men  were  plunged  in  sleep; 
Sohrab  alone,  he  slept  not;  all  night  long  5 

He  had  lain  wakeful,  tossing  on  his  bed; 
But  when  the  gray  dawn  stole  into  his  tent, 
He  rose,  and  clad  himself,  and  girt  his  sword, 
And  took  his  horseman's  cloak,  and  left  his  tent. 
And  went  abroad  into  the  cold  wet  fog,  10 

Through  the  dim  camp  to  Peran-Wisa's  tent. 

Through  the  black  Tartar  tents  he  pass'd,  which 
stood 
Clustering  like  beehives  on  the  low  flat  strand 
Of  Oxus,  where  the  summer  floods  o'erflow 
When  the  sun  melts  the  snows  in  high  Pamere;        15 
Through  the  black  tents  he  pass'd  o'er  that  low  strand. 
And  to  a  hillock  came,  a  little  back 
From  the  stream's  brink — the  spot  where  first  a  boat, 
Crossing  the  stream  in  summer,  scrapes  the  land. 
The  men  of  former  times  had  crown' d  the  top  20 

With  a  clay  fort;  but  that  was  fall'n,  and  now 
The  Tartars  built  there  Peran-Wisa's  tent, 
A  dome  of  laths,  and  o'er  it  felts  were  spread. 
And  Sohrab  came  there,  and  went  in,  and  stood 
Upon  the  thick-piled  carpets  in  the  tent,  25 
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And  found  the  old  man  sleeping  on  his  bed 
Of  rugs  and  felts,  and  near  him  lay  his  arms.. 
And  Peran-Wisa  heard  him,  though  the  step 
Was  dull'd;   for  he  slept  light,  an  old  man's  sleep; 
And  he  rose  quickly  on  one  arm,  and  said: —  30 

"Who  art  thou?  for  it  is  not  yet  clear  dawn. 
Speak!  is  there  news,  or  any  night  alarm?" 

But  Sohrab  came  to  the  bedside,  and  said: — 
"Thou  know'st  me,  Peran-Wisa!  it  is  I. 
The  sun  is  not  yet  risen,  and  the  foe  35 

Sleep;   but  I  sleep  not;   all  night  long  I  lie 
Tossing  and  wakeful,  and  I  come  to  thee. 
For  so  did  King  Afrasiab  bid  me  seek 
Thy  counsel,  and  to  heed  thee  as  thy  son. 
In  Samarcand,  before  the  army  march'd;  40 

And  I  will  tell  thee  what  my  heart  desires. 
Thou  know'st  if,  since  from  Ader-baijan  first 
I  came  among  the  Tartars  and  bore  arms, 
I  have  still  served  Afrasiab  well,  and  shown. 
At  my  boy's  years,  the  courage  of  a  man.  45 

This  too  thou  know'st,  that  while  I  still  bear  on 
The  conquering  Tartar  ensigns  through  the  world. 
And  beat  the  Persians  back  on  every  field, 
I  seek  one  man,  one  man,  and  one  alone — 
Rustum,  my  father;  who  I  hoped  should  greet,        50 
Should  one  day  greet,  upon  some  well-fought  field, 
His  not  unworthy,  not  inglorious  son. 
So  I  long  hoped,  but  him  I  never  find. 
Come  then,  hear  how,  and  grant  me  what  I  ask. 
Let  the  two  armies  rest  to-day;  but  I  55 

Will  challenge  forth  the  bravest  Persian  lords 
To  meet  me,  man  to  man;   if  I  prevail, 
Rustum  will  surely  hear  it;  if  I  fall  — 
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Old  man,  the  dead  need  no  one,  claim  no  kin. 
Dim  is  the  rumour  of  a  common  fight,  60 

Where  host  meets  host,  and  many  names  are  sunk; 
But  of  a  single  combat  fame  speaks  clear." 

He  spoke;  and  Peran-Wisa  took  the  hand 
Of  the  young  man  in  his,  and  sigh'd,  and  said: — 

"O  Sohrab,  an  unquiet  heart  is  thine!        '  65 

Canst  thou  not  rest  among  the  Tartar  chiefs. 
And  share  the  battle's  common  chance  with  us 
Who  love  thee,  but  must  press  forever  first. 
In  single  fight  incurring  single  risk, 
To  find  a  father  thou  hast  never  seen?  70 

That  were  far  best  my  son,  to  stay  with  us 
Unmurmuring;  in  our  tents,  while  it  is  war, 
And  when  'tis  truce,  then  in  Afrasiab's  towns. 
But,  if  this  one  desire  indeed  rules  all. 
To  seek  out  Rustum — seek  him  not  through  fight!  75 
Seek  him  in  peace,  and  carry  to  his  arms, 
O  Sohrab,  carry  an  unwounded  son! 
But  far  hence  seek  him,  for  he  is  not  here. 
For  now  it  is  not  as  when  I  was  young. 
When  Rustum  was  in  front  of  every  fray;  80 

But  now  he  keeps  apart,  and  sits  at  home. 
In  Seistan,  with  Zal,  his  father  old; 
Whether  that  his  own  mighty  strength  at  last 
Feels  the  abhorr'd  approaches  of  old  age. 
Or  in  some  quarrel  with  the  Persian  King.  85 

There  go! — Thou  wilt  not?     Yet  my  heart  forebodes 
Danger  or  death  awaits  thee  on  this  field. 
Fain  would  I  know  thee  safe  and  well,  though  lost 
To  us;  fain  therefore  send  thee  hence,  in  peace 
To  seek  thy  father,  not  seek  single  fights  90 

In  vain; — but  who  can  keep  the  lion's  cub 
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From  ravening,  and  who  govern  Rustum's  son? 
Go,  I  will  grant  thee  what  thy  heart  desires." 

So  said  he,  and  dropp'd  Sohrab's  hand,  and  left 
His  bed,  and  the  warm  rugs  whereon  he  lay;  95 

And  o'er  his  chilly  limbs  his  woollen  coat 
He  passed,  and  tied  his  sandals  on  his  feet. 
And  threw  a  white  cloak  round  him,  and  he  took 
In  his  right  hand  a  ruler's  staff,  no  sword; 
And  on  his  head  he  set  his  sheepskin  cap,  100 

Black,  glossy,  curl'd,  the  fleece  of  Kara-Kul; 
And  raised  the  curtain  of  his  tent,  and  call'd 
His  herald  to  his  side,  and  went  abroad. 

The  sun  by  this  had  risen,  and  clear'd  the  fog 
From  the  broad  Oxus  and  the  glittering  sands.       105 
And  from  their  tents  the  Tartar  horsemen  filed 
Into  the  open  plain;  so  Haman  bade — 
Haman,  who  next  to  Peran-Wisa  ruled 
The  host,  and  still  was  in  his  lusty  prime. 
From  their  black  tents,  long  files  of  horse,  they   110 
stream'd; 
/  As  when  some  gray  November  morn  the  files, 
In  marching  order  spread,  of  long-neck'd  cranes 
Stream  over  Casbin  and  the  southern  slopes 
Of  Elburz,  from  the  Aralian  estuaries. 
Or  some  frore  Caspian  reed  bed,  southward  bound  115 
For- the  warm  Persian  seaboard — so  they  stream'd. 
The  Tartars  of  the  Oxus,  the  King's  guard, 
First,  with  black  sheepskin  caps  and  with  long  spears ; 
Large  men,  large  steeds;   who  from  Bokhara  come 
And  Khiva,  and  ferment  the  milk  of  mares.  120 

Next,  the  more  temperate  Toorkmuns  of  the  south. 
The  Tukas,  the  lances  of  Salore, 
And  those  from  Attruck  and  the  Caspian  sands; 
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Light  men  and  on  light  steeds,  who  only  drink 

The  acrid  milk  of  camels,  and  their  wells.  125 

And  then  a  swarm  of  wandering  horse,  who  came 

From  far,  and  a  more  doubtful  service  own'd; 

The  Tartars  of  Ferghana,  from  the  banks 

Of  the  Jaxartes,  men  with  scanty  beards 

And  close-set  skullcaps;    and  those  wilder  hordes   130 

Who  roam  o'er  Kipchak  and  the  northern  waste, 

Kalmucks  and  unkempt  Kuzzaks,  tribes  who  stray 

Nearest  the  Pole,  and  wandering  Kirghizzes, 

Who  come  on  shaggy  ponies  from  Pamere; 

These  all  filed  out  from  camp  into  the  plain.  135 

And  on  the  other  side  the  Persians  form'd; — 
First  a  light  cloud  of  horse,  Tartars  they  seem'd, 
The  Ilyats  of  Khorassan;  and  behind, 
The  royal  troops  of  Persia,  horse  and  foot, 
Marshal'd  battalions  bright  in  burnish'd  steel.        140 
But  Peran-Wisa  with  his  herald  came. 
Threading  the  Tartar  squadrons  to  the  front. 
And  with  his  staff  kept  back  the  foremost  ranks. 
And  when  Ferood,  who  led  the  Persians,  saw 
That  Peran-Wisa  kept  the  Tartars  back,  145 

He  took  his  spear,  and  to  the  front  he  came. 
And  check'd  his  ranks,  and  fix'd  them  where  they 

stood. 
And  the  old  Tartar  came  upon  the  sand 
Betwixt  the  silent  hosts,  and  spake,  and  said: — 

"Ferood,  and  ye,  Persians  and  Tartars,  hear!    150 
Let  there  be  truce  between  the  hosts  to-day. 
But  choose  a  champion  from  the  Persian  lords 
To  fight  our  champion  Sohrab,  man  to  man." 
^j     As,  in  the  country,  on  a  morn  in  June, 

When  the  dew  glistens  on  the  pearled  ears,  155 
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A  shiver  runs  through  the  deep  corn  for  joy- 
So,  Avhen  they  heard  what  Peran-Wisa  said, 
A  thrill  through  all  the  Tartar  squadrons  ran 
Of  pride  and  hope  for  Sohrab,  whom  they  loved. 

But  as  a  troop  of  peddlers,  from  Cabool,  160 

Cross  underneath  the  Indian  Caucasus, 
That  vast  sky-neighbouring  mountain  of  milk  snow; 
Crossing  so  high,  that,  as  they  mount,  they  pass 
Long  flocks  of  travelling  birds  dead  on  the  snow, 
Choked  by  the  air,  and  scarce  can  they  themselves  165 
Slake  their  parch'd  throats  with  sugar'd  mulberries — 
In  single  file  they  move,  and  stop  their  breath. 
For  fear  they  should  dislodge  the  o'erhanging  snows — 
So  the  pale  Persians  held  their  breath  with  fear. 

And  to  Ferood  his  brother  chiefs  came  up  170 

To  counsel;  Gudurz  and  Zoarrah  came. 
And  Feraburz,  who  ruled  the  Persian  host 
Second,  and  was  the  uncle  of  the  King; 
These  came  and  counselled,  and  then  Gudurz  said: — 

"  Ferood,  shame  bids  us  take  their  challenge  up,  175 
Yet  champion  have  we  none  to  match  this  youth. 
He  has  the  wild  stag's  foot,  the  lion's  heart. 
But  Rustum  came  last  night;  aloof  he  sits 
And  sullen,  and  has  pitch'd  his  tents  apart. 
Him  will  I  seek,  and  carry  to  his  ear  180 

The  Tartar  challenge,  and  this  young  man's  name. 
Haply  he  will  forget  his  wrath,  and  fight. 
Stand  forth  the  while,  and  take  their  challenge  up." 

So  spake  he;  and  Ferood  stood  forth  and  cried: — 
"  Old  man,  be  it  agreed  as  thou  hast  said!  185 

Let  Sohrab  arm,  and  we  will  find  a  man." 

He  spake:   and  Peran-Wisa  turn'd,  and  strode 
Back  through  the  opening  squadrons  to  his  tent. 
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But  through  the  anxious  Persians  Gudurz  ran, 

And  cross'd  the  camp  which  lay  behind,   and     190 

reach'd. 
Out  on  the  sands  beyond  it,  Rustum's  tents. 
Of  scarlet  cloth  they  were,  and  glittering  gay. 
Just  pitch'd;   the  high  pavilion  in  the  midst 
Was  Rustum's,  and  his  men  Ig^  camped  around. 
And  Gudurz  enter'd  Rustum's  tent,  and  found       I'Jo 
Rustum;  his  morning  meal  was  done,  but  still 
The  table  stood  before  him,  charged  with  food — 
A  side  of  roasted  sheep,  and  cakes  of  bread. 
And  dark-green  melons;    and  there  Rustum  sate 
Listless,  and  held  a  falcon  on  his  wrist,  200 

And  play'd  with  it;   but  Gudurz  came  and  stood 
Before  him;    and  he  look'd,  and  saw  him  stand. 
And  with  a  cry  sprang  up  and  dropp'd  the  bird, 
And  greeted  Gudurz  with  both  hands,  and  said: — 

"  Welcome   jthese  eyes  could  see  no  better  sight.  20") 
What  news?  but  sit  down  first,  and  eat  and  drink." 

But  Gudurz  stood  in  the  tent  door,  and  said: — 
"Not  now!   a  time  will  come  to  eat  and  drink. 
But  not  to-day;  to-day  has  other  needs. 
The  armies  are  drawn  out,  and  stand  at  gaze;        210 
For  from  the  Tartars  is  a  challenge  brought 
To  pick  a  champion  from  the  Persian  lords 
To  fight  their  champion — and  thou  know'st  his  name— 
Sohrab  men  call  him,  but  his  birth  is  hid. 
O  Rustum,  like  thy  might  is  this  young  man's!      215 
He  has  the  wild  stag's  foot,  the  lion's  heart; 
And  he  is  young,  and  Iran's  chiefs  are  old, 
Or  else  too  weak;  and  all  eyes  turn  to  thee. 
Come  down  and  help  us,  Rustum,  or  we  lose!" 

He  spoke;  but  Rustum  answer'd  with  a  smile: — 220 
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"Goto!  if  Iran's  chiefs  are  old,  then  I 
Am  older;   if  the  young  are  weak,  the  King 
Errs  strangely;   for  the  King,  for  Kai  Khosroo, 
Himself  is  young,  and  honours  younger  men. 
And  lets  the  aged  molder  to  their  graves.  225 

Rustum  he  loves  no  more,  but  loves  the  young — 
The  young  may  rise  at  Sohrab's  vaunts,  not  I. 
For  what  care  I,  though  all  speak  Sohrab's  fame? 
For  would  that  I  myself  had  such  a  son. 
And  not  that  one  slight  helpless  girl  I  have —         230 
A  son  so  famed,  so  brave,  to  send  to  war. 
And  I  to  tarry  with  the  snow-hair' d  Zal, 
My  father,  whom  the  robber  Afghans  vex. 
And  clip  his  borders  short,  and  drive  his  herds, 
And  he  has  none  to  guard  his  weak  old  age.  235 

There  would  I  go,  and  hang  my  armour  up. 
And  with  my  great  name  fence  that  weak  old  man. 
And  spend  the  goodly  treasures  I  have  got, 
And  rest  my  age,  and  hear  of  Sohrab's  fame, 
And  leave  to  death  the  hosts  of  thankless  kings,    240 
And  with  these  slaughterous  hands  draw  sword  no 
more." 

He  spoke,  and  smiled;    and  Gudurz  made  reply: — 
"What  then,  O  Rustum,  will  men  say  to  this. 
When  Sohrab  dares  our  bravest  forth,  and  seeks 
Thee  most  of  all,  and  thou,  whom  most  he  seeks,  245 
Hidest  thy  face?     Take  heed  lest  men  should  say: 
'  Like  some  old  miser,  Rustum  hoards  his  fame. 
And  shuns  to  peril  it  with  younger  men.'" 

And,  greatly  moved,  then  Rustum  made  reply: — 
"O  Gudurz,  wherefore  dost  thou  say  such  wprds?  250 
Thou  knowest  better  words  than  this  to  say. 
What  is  one  more,  one  less,  obscure  or  famed. 
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Valiant  or  craven,  young  or  old,  to  me? 

Are  not  they  mortal,  am  not  I  myself? 

But  who  for  men  of  naught  would  do  great  deeds  ?  255 

Come,  thou  shalt  see  how  Rustum  hoards  his  fame ! 

But  I  will  light  unknown,  and  in  plain  arms; 

Let  not  men  say  of  Rustum,  he  was  match'd 

In  single  fight  with  any  mortal  man." 

He  spoke,  and  frown'd;    and  Gudurz  turn'd,  260 
and  ran 
Back  quickly  through  the  camp  in  fear  and  joy — 
Fear  at  his  wrath,  but  joy  that  Rustum  came. 
But  Rustum  strode  to  his  tent  door,  and  call'd 
His  followers  in,  and  bade  them  bring  his  arms, 
And  clad  himself  in  steel;   the  arras  he  chose  265 

Were  plain,  and  on  his  shield  was  no  device. 
Only  his  helm  was  rich,  inlaid  with  gold. 
And,  from  the  fluted  spine  atop,  a  plume 
Of  horsehair  waved,  a  scarlet  horsehair  plume. 
So  arm'd,  he  issued  forth;   and  Ruksh,  his  horse,  270 
Follow'd  him  like  a  faithful  hound  at  heel — 
Ruksh,    whose   renown   was   noised   through   all    the 

earth. 
The  horse,  whom  Rustum  on  a  foray  once 
Did  in  Bokhara  by  the  river  find 
A  colt  beneath  its  dam,  and  drove  him  home,         275 
And  rear'd  him;    a  bright  bay,  with  lofty  crest, 
Dight  with  a  saddlecloth  of  broider'd  green 
Crusted  with  gold,  and  on  the  ground  were  work'd 
All  beasts  of  chase,  all  beasts  which  hunters  know. 
So  follow'd,  Rustum  left  his  tents,  and  cross' d       280 
The  camp,  and  to  the  Persian  host  appear'd. 
And  all  the  Persians  knew  him,  and  with  shouts 
Hail'd;   but  the  Tartars  knew  not  who  he  was. 
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And  dear  as  the  wet  diver  to  the  eyes 

Of  his  pale  wife  who  waits  and  weeps  on  shore,     285 

By  sandy  Bahrein,  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 

Plunging  all  day  in  the  blue  waves,  at  night, 

Having  made  up  his  tale  of  precious  pearls. 

Rejoins  her  in  their  hut  upon  the  sands — 

So  dear  to  the  pale  Persians  Rustum  came.  290 

And  Rustum  to  the  Persian  front  advanced, 
And  Sohrab  arm'd  in  Haman's  tent,  and  came. 

^  And  as  afield  the  reapers  cut  a  swath 

Down  through  the  middle  of  a  rich  man's  corn. 
And  on  each  side  are  squares  of  standing  corn,       295 
And  in  the  midst  a  stubble,  short  and  bare — 
So  on  each  side  were  squares  of  men,  with  spears 
Bristling,  and  in  the  midst,  the  open  sand. 
And  Rustum  came  upon  the  sand,  and  cast 
His  eyes  toward  the  Tartar  tents,  and  saw  300 

Sohrab  come  forth,  and  eyed  him  as  he  came. 
/  ,  As  some  rich  woman,  on  a  winter's  morn. 
Eyes  through  her  silken  curtains  the  poor  drudge 
Who  with  numb  blacken' d  fingers  makes  her  fire — 
At  cock-crow,  on  a  starlit  winter's  morn,  305 

When  the  frost  flowers  the  whiten' d  window-panes — 
And  wonders  how  she  lives,  and  what  the  thoughts 
Of  that  poor  drudge  may  be;  so  Rustum  eyed 
The  unknown  adventurous  youth,  who  from  afar 
Came  seeking  Rustum,  and  defying  forth  310 

All  the  most  valiant  chiefs;   long  he  perused 
His  spirited  air,  and  wonder'd  who  he  was. 
For  very  young  he  seem'd,  tenderly  rear'd; 

A. Like  some  young  cypress,  tall,  and  dark,  and  straight. 
Which  in  a  queen's  secluded  garden  throws  315 

Its  slight  dark  shadow  on  the  moonlit  turf, 
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By  midnight,  to  a  bubbling  fountain's  sound — 

So  slender  Sohrab  seem'd,  so  softly  rear'd. 

And  a  deep  pity  enter' d  Rustum's  soul 

As  he  beheld  him  coming;  and  he  stood,  320 

And  beckon'd  to  him  with  his  hand,  and  said: — 

"O  thou  young  man,  the  air  of  heaven  is  soft. 
And  warm,  and  pleasant;    but  the  grave  is  cold! 
Heaven's  air  is  better  than  the  cold  dead  grave. 
Behold  me!   I  am  vast,  and  clad  in  iron,  325 

And  tried;    and  I  have  stood  on  many  a  field 
Of  blood,  and  I  have  fought  with  many  a  foe — 
Never  was  that  field  lost,  or  that  foe  saved. 
O  Sohrab,  wherefore  wilt  thou  rush  on  death? 
Be  govern'd!  quit  the  Tartar  host,  and  come         330 
To  Iran,  and  be  as  my  son  to  me. 
And  fight  beneath  my  banner  till  I  die! 
There  are  no  youths  in  Iran  brave  as  thou." 
So  he  spake,  mildly;    Sohrab  heard  his  voice, 
The  mighty  voice  of  Rustum,  and  he  saw  335 

His  giant  figure  planted  on  tlfe  sand, 
Sole,  like  some  single  tower,  which  a  chief 
Hath  builded  on  the  waste  in  former  years 
Against  the  robbers;  and  he  saw  that  head, 
Streak'd  with  its  first  gray  hairs; — hope  fill'd  his  340 

soul. 
And  he  ran  forward  and  embraced  his  knees, 
And  clasp' d  his  hand  within  his  own  and  said: — , 

"Oh,  by  thy  father's  head!   by  thine  own  soul! 
Art  thou  not  Rustum?    speak!    art  thou  not  he?" 

But  Rustum  eyed  askance  the  kneeling  youth,  345 
And  turn'd  away,  and  spake  to  his  own  soul: — 

"Ah  me,  I  muse  what  this  young  fox  may  mean! 
False,  wily,  boastful,  are  these  Tartar  boys. 
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For  if  I  now  confess  this  thing  he  asks, 

And  hide  it  not,  but  say :    '  Rustum  is  here ! '  350 

He  will  not  yield  indeed,  nor  quit  our  foes. 

But  he  will  find  some  pretext  not  to  fight. 

And  praise  my  fame,  and  proffer  courteous  gifts, 

A  belt  or  sword  perhaps,  and  go  his  way. 

And  on  a  feast  tide,  in  Afrasiab's  hall,  355 

In  Samarcand,  he  will  arise  and  cry: 

'  I  challenged  once,  when  the  two  armies  camp'd 

Beside  the  Oxus,  all  the  Persian  lords 

To  cope  with  me  in  single  fight;  but  they 

Shrank,  only  Rustum  dared;    then  he  and  I  360 

Changed  gifts,  and  went  on  equal  terms  away.' 

So  will  he  speak,  perhaps,  while  men  applaud; 

Then  were  the  chiefs  of  Iran  shamed  through  me." 

And  then  he  turn'd,  and  sternly  spake  aloud: — 
"Rise!   wherefore  dost  thou  vainly  question  thus  365 
Of  Rustum?     I  am  here,  whom  thou  hast  call'd 
By  challenge  forth ;  make  good  thy  vaunt,  or  yield ! 
Is  it  with  Rustum  only  fhou  wouldst  fight? 
Rash  boy,  men  look  on  Rustum's  face  and  flee! 
For  well  I  know,  that  did  great  Rustum  stand      370 
Before  thy  face  this  day,  and  were  reveal'd. 
There  would  be  then  no  talk  of  fighting  more. 
But  being  what  I  am,  I  tell  thee  this — 
Do  thou  record  it  in  thine  inmost  soul: 
Either  thou  shalt  renounce  thy  vaunt  and  yield,    375 
Or  else  thy  bones  shall  strew  this  sand,  till  winds 
Bleach  them,  or  Oxus  with  his  summer  floods, 
Oxus  in  summer  wash  them  all  away." 

He  spoke;   and  Sohrab  answer'd,  on  his  feet: — 
"Art  thou  so  fierce?   Thou  wilt  not  fright  me  so!  380 
I  am  no  girl,  to  be  made  pale  by  words. 
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Yet  this  thou  hast  said  well,  did  Rustum  stand 
Here  on  this  field,  there  were  no  fighting  then. 
But  Rustum  is  far  hence,  and  we  stand  here. 
Begin!   thou  art  more  vast,  more  dread  than  I,     385 
And  thou  art  proved,  I  know,  and  I  am  young — 
But  yet  success  sways  with  the  breath  of  heaven. 
And  though  thou  thinkest  that  thou  knowest  sure 
Thy  victory,  yet  thou  canst  not  surely  know. 
For  we  are  all,  like  swimmers  in  the  sea,  390 

Poised  on  the  top  of  a  huge  wave  of  fate, 
Which  hangs  uncertain  to  which  side  to  fall, 
i^nd  whether  it  will  heave  us  up  to  land,  j 

Or  whether  it  will  roll  us  out  to  sea. 
Back  out  to  sea,  to  the  deep  waves  of  death,        395 
We  know  not,  and  no  search  will  make  us  knowjT 
Only  the  event  will  teach  us  in  its  hour.I,- - 

He  spoke,  and  Rustum  answer'd  not,  but  hurl'd 
His  spear ;  down  from  the  shoulder,  down  it  came, 
As  on  some  partridge  in  the  corn  a  hawk,  400 

That  long  has  tower'd  in  the  airy  clouds, 
Drops  like  a  plummet;   Sohrab  saw  it  come. 
And  sprang  aside,  quick  as  a  flash;   the  spear 
Hiss'd,  and  went  quivering  down  into  the  sand. 
Which  it  sent  flying  wide; — then  Sohrab  threw      405 
In  turn,  and  full  struck  Rustum's  shield;   sharp  rang. 
The  iron  plates  rang  -sharp,  but  turn'd  the  spear. 
And  Rustum  seized  his  club,  which  none  but  he 
Could  wield;    an  unlopp'd  trunk  it  was,  and  huge, 
Still  rough — like  those  which  men  in  treeless  plains  410 
To  build  them  boats  fish  from  the  flooded  rivers, 
Hyphasis  or  Hydaspes,  when,  high  up 
By  their  dark  springs,  the  wind  in  winter  time 
Hath  made  in  Himalayan  forests  wrack. 
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And  strewn  the  channels  with  torn  boughs — so     415 

huge 
The  club  which  Rustum  lifted  now,  and  struck 
One  stroke;  but  again  Sohrab  sprang  aside, 
Lithe  as  the  glancing  snake,  and  the  club  came 
Thundering  to  earth,  and  leapt  from  Rustum's  hand. 
And  Rustum  follow'd  his  own  blow  and  fell  420 

To  his  knees,  and  with  his  fingers  clutch'd  the  sand; 
And  now  might  Sohrab  have  unsheathed  his  sword, 
And  pierced  the  mighty  Rustum  while  he  lay 
Dizzy,  and  on  his  knees,  and  choked  with  sand; 
But  he  look'd  on,  and  smiled,  nor  bared  his  sword,  425 
But  courteously  drew  back,  and  spoke,  and  said: — 

"  Thou  strik'st  too  hard!  that  club  of  thine  will  float 
Upon  the  summer  floods,  and  not  my  bones. 
But  rise,  and  be  not  wroth!  not  wroth  am  I; 
No,  when  I  see  thee,  wrath  forsakes  my  soul.         430 
Thou  say'st,  thou  art  not  Rustum;   be  it  so! 
Who  art  thou  then,  that  canst  so  touch  my  soul? 
Boy  as  I  am,  I  have  seen  battles  too — 
Have  waded  foremost  in  their  bloody  waves, 
And  heard  their  hollow  roar  of  dying  men;  435 

But  never  was  my  heart  thus  touch'd  before. 
Are  they  from  Heaven,  these  softenings  of  the  heart? 
O  thou  old  warrior,  let  us  yield  to  Heaven! 
Come,  plant  we  here  in  earth  our  angry  spears, 
And  make  a  truce,  and  sit  upon  this  sand,  440 

And  pledge  each  other  in  red  wine,  like  friends, 
And  thou  shalt  talk  to  me  of  Rustum's  deeds. 
There  are  enough  foes  in  the  Persian  host, 
Whom  I  may  meet,  and  strike,  and  feel  no  pang; 
Champions  enough  Afrasiab  has,  whom  thou         445 
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Mayst   fight;     fight    ihcni,    when    they    confront    thy 

spear! 
But  oh,  let  there  be  peace  'tvvixt  thee  and  me!" 

He  ceased,  but  while  he  spake,  Rustum  had  risen, 
And  stood  erect,  trembling  with  rage;   his  club 
He  left  to  lie,  but  had  regain'd  his  spear,  450 

Whose  fiery  point  now  in  his  mail'd  right  hand 
Blazed  bright  and  baleful,  like  that  autumn  star. 
The  baleful  sign  of  fevers ;   dust  had  soil'd 
His  stately  crest,  and  dimm'd  his  glittering  arms. 
His  breast  heaved,  his  lips  foam'd,  and  twice  his  455 

voice 
Was  choked  with  rage;    at  last   these  words  broke 

way: — 
"  Girl!   nimble  with  thy  feet,  not  with  thy  hands! 
Curl'd  minion,  dancer,  coiner  of  sweet  words! 
Fight,  let  me  hear  thy  hateful  voice  no  more! 
Thou  art  not  in  Afrasiab's  gardens  now  460 

With  Tartar  girls,  with  whom  thou  art  wont  to  dance ; 
But  on  the  Oxus  sands,  and  in  the  dance 
Of  battle,  and  with  me,  who  make  no  play 
Of  war;    I  fight  it  out,  and  hand  to  hand. 
Speak  not  to  me  of  truce,  and  pledge,  and  wine!    465 
Remember  all  thy  valour;   try  thy  feints 
And  cunning!  all  the  pity  I  had  is  gone 
Because  thou  hast  shamed  me  before  both  the  hosts 
With  thy  light  skipping  tricks,  and  thy  girl's  wiles." 

He  spoke,  and  Sohrab  kindled  at  his  taunts,       470 
And  he  too  drew  his  sword;    at  once  they  rush'd 
Together,  as  two  eagles  on  one  prey 
Come  rushing  down  together  from  the  clouds. 
One  from  the  east,  one  from  the  west;   their  shields 
Dash'd  with  a  clang  together,  and  a  din  475 
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Rose,  such  as  that  the  sinewy  woodcutters 

Make  often  in  the  forest's  heart  at  morn. 

Of  hewing  axes,  crashing  trees — such  blows 

Rustum  and  Sohrab  on  each  other  hail'd, 

And  you  would  say  that  sun  and  stars  took  part  480 

In  that  unnatural  conflict;  for  a  cloud 

Grew  suddenly  in  heaven,  and  dark'd  the  sun 

Over  the  fighters'  heads;    and  a  wind  rose 

Under  their  feet,  and  moaning  swept  the  plain, 

And  in  a  sandy  whirlwind  wrapp'd  the  pair.  485 

In  gloom  they  twain  were  wrapp'd,  and  they  alone; 

For  both  the  on-looking  hosts  on  either  hand 

Stood  in  broad  daylight,  and  the  sky  was  pure, 

And  the  sun  sparkled  on  the  Oxus  stream. 

But  in  the  gloom  they  fought,  with  bloodshot  eyes  490 

And  labouring  breath ;   first  Rustum  struck  the  shield 

Which  Sohrab  held  stiff  out;   the  steel-spiked  spear 

Rent  the  tough  plates,  but  fail'd  to  reach  the  skin, 

And  Rustum  pluck' d  it  back  with  angry  groan. 

Then  Sohrab  with  his  sword  smote  Rustum's  helm  495 

Nor  clove  its  steel  quite  through ;   but  all  the  crest 

He  shore  away,  and  that  proud  horsehair  plume, 

Never  till  now  defiled,  sank  to  the  dust; 

And  Rustum  bow'd  his  head;   but  then  the  gloom 

Grew  blacker,  thunder  rumbled  in  the  air,  500 

And  lightnings  rent  the  cloud;   and  Ruksh,  the  horse, 

Who  stood  at  hand,  utter'd  a  dreadful  cry; — 

No  horse's  cry  was  that,  most  like  the  roar 

Of  some  pain'd  desert  lion,  who  all  day 

Hath  trail'd  the  hunter's  javelin  in  his  side,  505 

And  comes  at  night  to  die  upon  the  sand. 

The  two  hosts  heard  that  cry,  and  quaked  for  fear. 

And  Oxus  curdled  as  it  cross'd  his  stream. 
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But  vSohrab  heard,  and  quail'd  not,  but  rush'd  on. 
And  struck  again;  and  again  Rustum  bow'd  510 

His  head;   but  this  time  all  the  blade,  like  glass, 
Sprang  in  a  thousand  shivers  on  the  helm, 
And  in  the  hand  the  hilt  remain'd  alone. 
Then  Rustum  raised  his  head;   his  dreadful  eyes 
Glared,  and  he  shook  on  high  his  menacing  spear,  515 
And  shouted:   "  Rustum!" — Sohrab  heard  that  shout, 
And  shrank  amazed:    back  he  recoil'd  one  step. 
And  scann'd  with  blinking  eyes  the  advancing  form; 
And  then  he  stood  bewilder'd,  and  he  dropp'd 
His  covering  shield,  and  the  spear  pierced  his  side.  520 
He  reel'd,  and,  staggering  back,  sank  to  the  ground; 
And  then  the  gloom  dispersed,  and  the  wind  fell. 
And  the  bright  sun  broke  forth,  and  melted  all 
The  cloud;    and  the  two  armies  saw  the  pair — 
Saw  Rustum  standing,  safe  upon  his  feet,  525 

And  Sohrab,  wounded,  on  the  bloody  sand. 

Then,  with  a  bitter  smile,  Rustum  began: — 
"Sohrab,  thou  though  test  in  thy  mind  to  kill 
A  Persian  lord  this  day,  and  strip  his  corpse. 
And  bear  thy  trophies  to  Afrasiab's  tent;  530 

Or  else  that  the  great  Rustum  would  come  down 
Himself  to  fight,  and  that  thy  wiles  would  move 
His  heart  to  take  a  gift,  and  let  thee  go; 
And  then  that  all  the  Tartar  host  would  praise 
Thy  courage  or  thy  craft,  and  spread  thy  fame,    535 
To  glad  thy  father  in  his  weak  old  age. 
Fool,  thou  art  slain,  and  by  an  unknown  man! 
Dearer  to  the  red  jackals  shalt  thou  be 
Than  to  thy  friends,  and  to  thy  father  old." 

And,  with  a  fearless  mien,  Sohrab  replied: —      540 
"Unknown  thou  art;   yet  thy  fierce  vaimt  is  vain. 
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Thou  dost  not  slay  me,  proud  and  boastful  man! 
No!  Rustum  slays  me,  and  this  filial  heart. 
For  were  I  matched  with  ten  such  men  as  thee, 
And  were  that  which  till  to-day  I  was,  545 

They  should  be  lying  here,  I  standing  there. 
But  that  beloved  name  unnerved  my  arm — 
That  name,  and  something,  I  confess,  in  thee, 
Which  troubles  all  my  heart,  and  made  my  shield 
Fall;    and  thy  spear  transfix'd  an  unarm'd  foe.       550 
And  now  thou  boastest,  and  insult'st  my  fate. 
But  hear  thou  this,  fierce  man,  tremble  to  hear: 
The  mighty  Rustum  shall  avenge  my  death! 
My  father,  whom  I  seek  through  all  the  world, 
He  shall  avenge  my  death,  and  punish  thee!"        555 

,  A        As  when  some  hunter  in  the  spring  hath  found 

I       A  breeding  eagle  sitting  on  her  nest, 
Upon  the  craggy  isle  of  a  hill  lake. 
And  pierced  her  with  an  arrow  as  she  rose. 
And  foUow'd  her  to  find  her  where  she  fell  560 

Far  off; — anon  her  mate  comes  winging  back 
From  hunting,  and  a  great  way  oft'  descries 
His  huddling  young  left  sole;    at  that,  he  checks 
His  pinion,  and  with  short  uneasy  sweeps 
Circles  above  his  eyry,  with  loud  screams  565 

Chiding  his  mate  back  to  her  nest;   but  she 
Lies  dying,  with  the  arrow  in  her  side. 
In  some  far  stony  gorge  out  of  his  ken, 
A  heap  of  fluttering  feathers — ^never  more 
Shal  the  lake  glass  her,  flying  over  it;  570 

Never  the  black  and  dripping  precipices 
Echo  her  stormy  scream  as  she  sails  by — 
As  that  poor  bird  flies  home,  nor  knows  his  loss, 
So  Rustum  knew  not  his  own  loss,  but  stood 
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Over  his  dying  son,  and  knew  him  not.  575 

But,  with  a  cold  incredulous  voice,  he  said: — 
"What  prate  is  this  of  fathers  and  revenge? 
The  mighty  Rustum  never  had  a  son." 

And,  with  a  failing  voice,  Solirab  replied:  — 
"Ah  yes,  he  had!    and  that  lost  son  am  I.  -580 

Surely  the  news  will  one  day  reach  his  ear, 
Reach  Rustum,  where  he  sits,  and  tarries  long, 
Somewhere,  I  know  not  where,  but  far  from  here: 
And  pierce  him  like  a  stab,  and  make  him  leap 
To  arms,  and  cry  for  vengeance  upon  thee.  585 

Fierce  man,  bethink  thee,  for  an  only  son ! 
What  will  that  grief,  what  will  that  vengeance  be? 
Oh,  could  I  live  till  I  that  grief  had  seen! 
Yet  him  I  pity  not  so  much,  but  her. 
My  mother,  who  in  Ader-baijan  dwells  590 

With  that  old  king,  her  father,  who  grows  gray 
With  age,  and  rules  over  the  valiant  Koords. 
Her  most  I  pity,  who  no  more  will  see 
Sohrab  returning  from  the  Tartar  camp. 
With  spoils  and  honour,  when  the  war  is  done.      595 
But  a  dark  rumour  will  be  bruited  up, 
From  tribe  to  tribe,  until  it  reach  her  ear; 
And  then  will  that  defenceless  woman  learn 
That  Sohrab  will  rejoice  her  sight  no  more. 
But  that  in  battle  with  a  nameless  foe,  000 

By  the  far-distant  Oxus,  he  is  slain." 

He  spoke;    and  as  he  ceased,  he  wept  aloud. 
Thinking  of  her  he  left,  and  his  own  death. 
He  spoke;    but  Rustum  listen'd,  plunged  in  thought. 
Nor  did  he  yet  believe  it  was  his  son  605 

Who  spoke,  although  he  call'd  back  names  he  knew; 
For  he  had  had  sure  tidings  that  the  babe. 
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Which  was  in  Ader-baijan  born  to  him, 

Had  been  a  puny  girl,  no  boy  at  all — 

So  that  sad  mother  sent  him  word,  for  fear  610 

Rustum  should  seek  the  boy,  to  train  in  arms. 

And  so  he  deem'd  that  either  Sohrab  took 

By  a  false  boast,  the  style  of  Rustum's  son; 

Or  that  men  gave  it  him,  to  swell  his  fame. 

So  deem'd  he:  yet  he  listen'd,  plunged  in  thought;  615 

And  his  soul  set  to  grief,  as  the  vast  tide 

Of  the  bright  rocking  Ocean  sets  to  shore 

At  the  full  moon;   tears  gather' d  in  his  eyes; 

For  he  remember' d  his  own  early  youth, 

And  all  its  bounding  rapture;  as,  at  dawn,  620 

The  shepherd  from  his  mountain  lodge  descries 

A  far,  bright  city,  smitten  by  the  sun, 

Through  many  rolling  clouds — so  Rustum  saw 

His  youth;   saw  Sohrab's  mother,  in  her  bloom; 

And  that  old  king,  her  father,  who  loved  well        625 

His  wandering  guest,  and  gave  him  his  fair  child 

With  joy;    and  all  the  pleasant  Hfe  they  led. 

They  three,  in  that  long-distant  summer  time — 

The  castle,  and  the  dewy  woods,  and  hunt 

And  hound,  and  morn  on  those  delightful  hills      630 

In  Ader-baijan.     And  he  saw  that  youth. 

Of  age  and  looks  to  be  his  own  dear  son. 

Piteous  and  lovely,  lying  on  the  sand, 

Like  some  rich  hyacinth  which  by  the  scythe 

Of  an  unskilful  gardener  has  been  cut,  635 

Mowing  the  garden  grassplots  near  its  bed, 

And  lies,  a  fragrant  tower  of  purple  bloom, 

On  the  mown,  dying  grass — so  Sohrab  lay. 

Lovely  in  death,  upon  the  common  sand. 

And  Rustum  gazed  on  him  with  grief,  and  said : —  640 
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"  O  Sohrab,  thou  indeed  art  such  a  son 
Whom  Rustum,  wert  thou  his,  might  well  have  loved! 
Yet  here  thou  errest,  Sohrab,  or  else  men 
Have  told  thee  false — thou  art  not  Rustum's  son. 
For  Rustum  had  no  son;  one  child  he  had — •  645 

But  one — a  girl;  who  with  her  mother  now 
Plies  some  light  female  task,  nor  dreams  of  us — 
Of  us  she  dreams  not,  nor  of  wounds,  nor  war." 
But  Sohrab  answer'd  him  in  wrath;   for  now 
The  anguish  of  the  deep-fix'd  spear  grew  fierce,     650 
And  he  desired  to  draw  forth  the  steel, 
And  let  the  blood  flow  free,  and  so  to  die — 
But  first  he  would  convince  his  stubborn  foe; 
And,  rising  sternly  on  one  arm,  he  said: — 

"  Man,  who  art  thou  who  dost  deny  my  words?  655 
Truth  sits  upon  the  lips  of  dying  men. 
And  falsehood,  while  I  lived,  was  far  from  mine. 
I  tell  thee,  prick'd  upon  this  arm  I  bear 
That  seal  which  Rustum  to  my  mother  gave, 
That  she  might  prick  it  on  the  babe  she  bore."     660 

He  spoke;   and  all  the  blood  left  Rustum's  cheeks, 
And  his  knees  totter'd,  and  he  smote  his  hand 
Against  his  breast,  his  heavy  mailed  hand, 
That  the  hard  iron  corselet  clank'd  aloud; 
And  to  his  heart  he  press'd  the  other  hand,  665 

And  in  a  hollow  voice  he  spake,  and  said: — 

"Sohrab,  that  were  a  proof  which  could  not  lie! 
If  thou  show  this,  then  art  thou  Rustum's  son." 
Then,  with  weak  hasty  fingers,  vSohrab  loosed 
His  belt,  and  near  the  shoulder  bared  his  arm,       670 
And  show'd  a  sign  in  faint  vermilion  points 
^    Prick'd;   as  a  cunning  workman,  in  Pekin, 
I  ^  Pricks  with  vermilion  some  clear  porcelain  vase, 
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An  emperor's  gift — at  early  morn  he  paints, 

And  all  day  long,  and,  when  night  comes,  the  lamp  675 

Lights  up  his  studious  forehead  and  thin  hands— 

So  delicately  prick' d  the  sign  appear' d 

On  Sohrab's  arm,  the  sign  of  Rustum's  seal. 

It  was  that  griffin,  which  of  old  rear'd  Zal,  ' 

Rustum's  great  father,  whom  they  left  to  die,        680 

A  helpless  babe,  among  the  mountain  rocks; 

Him  that  kind  creature  found,  and  rear'd  and  loved — 

Then  Rustum  took  it  for  his  glorious  sign. 

And  Sohrab  bared  that  image  ou  his  arm, 

And  himself  scann'd  it  long  with  mournful  eyes,    685 

And  then  he  touch'd  it  with  his  hand,  and  said:— 

"How  say'st  thou?     Is  that  sign  the  proper  sign 
Of  Rustum's  son,  or  of  some  other  man's?" 

He  spoke;  but  Rustum  gazed,  and  gazed,  and  stood 
Speechless;    and  then  he  utter'd  one  sharp  cry:     690 
" O  boy — thy  father!" — and  his  voice  choked  there. 
And  then  a  dark  cloud  pass'd  before  his  eyes. 
And  his  head  swam,  and  he  sank  down  to  earth. 
But  Sohrab  crawl'd  to  where  he  lay,  and  cast 
His  arms  about  his  neck,  and  kiss'd  his  lips,  695 

And  with  fond  faltering  fingers  stroked  his  cheeks, 
Trying  to  call  him  back  to  life ;  and  life 
Came  back  to  Rustum,  and  he  oped  his  eyes. 
And  they  stood  wide  with  horror;    and  he  seized 
In  both  his  hands  the  dust  which  lay  around,         700 
And  threw  it  on  his  head,  and  smirch'd  his  hair, — 
His  hair,  and  face,  and  beard,  and  glittering  arms; 
And  strong  convulsive  groanings  shook  his  breast. 
And  his  sobs  choked  him;    and  he  clutch'd  his  sword. 
To  draw  it,  and  forever  let  life  out.  705 

But  Sohrab  saw  his  thought,  and  held  his  hands, 
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And  with  a  soothing  voice  he  spake,  and  said: — 

"Father,  forbear!    for  I  but  meet  to-day 
The  doom  which  at  my  birth  was  written  down 
In  heaven,  and  thou  art  heaven's  unconscious      710 

hand. 
Surely  my  heart  cried  out  that  it  was  thou, 
When  first  I  saw  thee;    and  thy  heart  spoke  too, 
I  know  it!   but  fate  trod  those  promptings  down 
Under  its  iron  heel;   fate,  fate  engaged 
The  strife,  and  hurl'd  me  on  my  father's  spear,     715 
But  let  us  speak  no  more  of  this!    I  find 
My  father;   let  me  feel  that  I  have  found! 
Come,  sit  beside  me  on  this  sand,  and  take 
My  head  betwixt  thy  hands,  and  kiss  my  cheeks. 
And  wash  them  with  thy  tears,  and  say :    '  My     720 

son!' 
Quick!    quick!   for  number'd  are  my  sands  of  life, 
And  swift;  for  like  the  lightning  to  this  field 
I  came,  and  like  the  wind  I  go  away — 
Sudden,  and  swift,  and  like  a  passing  wind. 
But  it  was  writ  in  heaven  that  this  should  be."      725 

So  said  he,  and  his  voice  released  the  heart 
Of  Rustum,  and  his  tears  broke  forth;  he  cast 
His  arms  round  his  son's  neck,  and  wept  aloud. 
And  kiss'd  him.     And  awe  fell  on  both  the  hosts. 
When  they  saw  Rustum's  grief;    and  Ruksh,  the  730 

horse. 
With  his  head  bowing  to  the  ground  and  mane 
Sweeping  the  dust,  came  near,  and  in  mute  woe 
First  to  the  one  then  to  the  other  moved 
His  head,  as  if  inquiring  what  their  grief 
Might  mean;   and  from  his  dark,  compassioned    735 

eyes. 
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The  big  warm  tears  roll'd  down,  and  caked  the  sand. 
But  Rustum  chid  him  with  stern  voice,  and  said: — 

"  Ruksh,  now  thon  grievest;  but,  O  Ruksh,  thy  feet 
vShould  first  have  rotted  on  their  nimble  joints, 
Or  ere  they  brought  thy  master  to  this  field!"        740 

But  Sohrab  look'd  upon  the  horse,  and  said: — 
"Is  this,  then,  Ruksh?     How  often,  in  past  days. 
My  mother  told  me  of  thee,  thou  brave  steed. 
My  terrible  father's  terrible  horse!   and  said, 
That  I  should  one  day  find  thy  lord  and  thee.        745 
Come,  let  me  lay  my  hand  upon  thy  mane! 
O  Ruksh,  thou  art  more  fortunate  than  I; 
For  thou  hast  gone  where  I  shall  never  go. 
And  snuff'd  the  breezes  of  my  father's  home. 
And  thou  hast  trod  the  sands  of  Seistan,  750 

And  seen  the  River  of  Helmund,  and  the  Lake 
Of  Zirrah;  and  the  aged  Zal  himself 
Has  often  stroked  thy  neck,  and  given  thee  food, 
Corn  in  a  golden  platter  soak'd  with  wine. 
And  said:   'O  Ruksh!  bear  Rustum  well,' — but  I  755 
Have  never  known  my  grandsire's  furrow' d  face, 
Nor  seen  his  lofty  house  in  Seistan, 
Nor  slaked  my  thirst  at  the  clear  Helmund  stream; 
But  lodged  among  my  father's  foes  and  seen 
A  rasiab's  cities  only,  Samarcand,  760 

Bokhara,  and  lone  Khiva  in  the  waste, 
And  the  black  Toorkmun  tents;   and  only  drunk 
The  desert   rivers,  Moorghab  and  Tejend, 
Kohik,  and  where  the  Kalmuks  feed  their  sheep, 
The  northern  Sir;   and  this  great  Oxus  stream,      765 
The  yellow  Oxus,  by  whose  brink  I  die." 

Then,  with  a  heavy  groan,  Rustum  bewail'd: — 
"O,  that  its  waves  were  flowing  over  me! 
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Oh,  that  I  saw  its  grains  of  yellow  silt 

Roll  tumbling  in  the  current  o'er  my  head!"  770 

But,  with  a  brave,  mild  voice,  Sohrab  replied: — 
"Desire  not  that,  my  father!    thou  must  live. 
For  some  are  born  to  do  great  deeds,  and  live, 
As  some  are  born  to  be  obscured,  and  die. 
Do  thou  the  deeds  I  die  too  young  to  do,  775 

And  reap  a  second  glory  in  thine  age ; 
Thou  art  my  father,  and  thy  gain  is  mine. 
But  come!  thou  seest  this  great  host  of  men 
Which  follow  me;    I  pray  thee,  slay  not  these! 
Let  me  entreat  for  them ;   what  have  they  done  ?    780 
They  follow'd  me,  my  hope,  my  fame,  my  star. 
Let  them  all  cross  the  Oxus  back  in  peace. 
But  me  thou  must  bear  hence,  not  send  with  them, 
But  carry  me  with  thee  to  Seistan, 
And  place  me  on  a  bed,  and  mourn  for  me,  785 

Thou,  and  the  snow-hair'd  Zal,  and  all  thy  friends. 
And  thou  must  lay  me  in  that  lovely  earth, 
And  heap  a  stately  mound  above  my  bones, 
And  plant  a  far-seen  pillar  over  all; 
That  so  the  passing  horseman  on  the  waste  790 

May  see  my  tomb  a  great  way  ofif,  and  cry: 
'Sohrab,  the  mighty  Rustum's  son,  lies  there, 
Whom  his  great  father  did  in  ignorance  kill!' 
And  I  be  not  forgotten  in  my  grave." 

And  with  a  mournful  voice,,  Rustum  replied: — 795 
"Fear  not!   as  thou  hast  said,  Sohrab,  my  son, 
So  shall  it  be;  for  I  will  burn  my  tents, 
And  quit  the  host,  and  bear  thee  hence  with  me. 
And  carry  thee  away  to  Seistan, 

And  place  thee  on  a  bed,  and  mourn  for  thee,        800 
With  the  snow-headed  Zal,  and  all  my  friends. 
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And  I  will  lay  thee  in  that  lovely  earth, 

And  heap  a  stately  mound  above  thy  bones, 

And  plant  a  far-seen  pillar  over  all. 

And  men  shall  not  forget  thee  in  thy  grave.  805 

And  I  will  spare  thy  host;   yea,  let  them  go! 

Let  them  all  cross  the  Oxus  back  in  peace! 

What  should  I  do  with  slaying  any  more? 

For  would  that  all  that  I  have  ever  slain 

Might  be  once  more  alive;   my  bitterest  foes,         810 

And  they  who  were  call'd  champions  in  their  time. 

And  through  whose  death  I  won  that  fame  I  have — 

And  I  were  nothing  but  a  common  man, 

A  poor,  mean  soldier,  and  without  renown. 

So  thou  mightest  live  too,  my  son,  my  son!  815 

Or  rather  would  that  I,  even  I  myself, 

Might  now  be  lying  on  this  bloody  sand, 

Near  death,  and  by  an  ignorant  stroke  of  thine. 

Not  thou  of  mine!   and  I  might  die,  not  thou; 

And  I,  not  thou,  be  borne  to  Seistan;  820 

And  Zal  might  weep  above  my  grave,  not  thine; 

And  say:   'O  son,  I  weep  thee  not  too  sore, 

For  willingly,  I  know,  thou  met'st  thine  end!' 

But  now  in  blood  and  battles  was  my  youth, 

And  full  of  blood  and  battles  is  my  age,  825 

And  I  shall  never  end  this  life  of  blood." 

Then,  at  the  point  of  death,  Sohrab  replied: — 
"A  life  of  blood  indeed,  thou  dreadful  man! 
But  thou  shalt  yet  have  peace;   only  not  now. 
Not  yet !  but  thou  shalt  have  it  on  that  day  830 

When  thou  shalt  sail  in  a  high-masted  ship. 
Thou  and  the  other  peers  of  Kai  Khosroo, 
Returning  home  over  the  salt  blue  sea. 
From  laying  thy  dear  master  in  his  grave." 
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And  Rustum  gazed  in  Sohrab's  face,  and  said: — 835 
"Soon  be  that  day,  my  son,  and  deep  that  sea! 
Till  then,  if  fate  so  wills,  let  me  endure." 

He  spoke;    and  Sohrab  smiled  on  him,  and  took 
The  spear,  and  drew  it  from  his  side,  and  eased 
His  wound's  imperious  anguish;   but  the  blood       840 
Came  welling  from  the  open  gash,  and  life 
Flow'd  with  the  stream; — all  down  his  cold  white  side 
The  crimson  torrent  ran,  dim  now  and  soil'd. 
Like  the  soil'd  tissue  of  white  violets 
Left,  freshly  gather'd,  on  their  native  bank,  845 

By  children  whom  their  nurses  call  with  haste 
Indoors  from  the  sun's  eye;   his  head  droop'd  low. 
His  limbs  grew  slack;    motionless,  white,  he  lay — 
White,  with  eyes  closed;    only  when  heavy  gasps. 
Deep  heavy  gasps  quivering  through  all  his  frame,  850 
Convulsed  him  back  to  life,  he  open'd  them. 
And  fix'd  them  feebly  on  his  father's  face; 
Till  now  all  strength  was  ebb'd,  and  from  his  limbs 
Unwillingly  the  spirit  fled  away. 

Regretting  the  warm  mansion  which  it  left,  855 

And  youth,  and  bloom,  and  this  delightful  world. 

So,  on  the  bloody  sand,  Sohrab  lay  dead; 
And  the  great  Rustum  drew  his  horseman's  cloak 
Down  o'er  his  face,  and  sate  by  his  dead  son. 
As  those  black  granite  pillars,  once  high-rear' d      860 
By  Jemshid  in  Persepolis,  to  bear 
His  house,  now  'mid  their  broken  flights  of  steps 
Lie  prone,  enormous,  down  the  mountain  side — 
So  in  the  sand  lay  Rustum  by  his  son. 

And  night  came  down  over  the  solemn  waste,     865 
And  the  two  gazing  hosts,  and  that  sole  pair. 
And  darken'd  all;  and  a  cold  fog,  with  night. 
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Crept  from  the  Oxus.     Soon  a  hum  arose, 

As  of  a  great  assembly  loosed,  and  fires 

Began  to  twinkle  through  the  fog;  for  now  870 

Both  armies  moved  to  camp,  and  took  their  meal; 

The  Persians  took  it  on  the  open  sands 

Southward,  the  Tartars  by  the  river  marge; 

And  Rustum  and  his  son  were  left  alone. 

But  the  majestic  river  floated  on,  875 

Out  of  the  mist  and  hum  of  that  low  land. 
Into  the  frosty  starlight,  and  there  moved. 
Rejoicing,  through  the  hush'd  Chorasmian  waste, 
Under  the  solitary  moon; — he  flow'd 
Right  for  the  polar  star,  past  Orgunje,  880 

Brimming,  and  bright,  and  large;    then  sands  begin 
To  hem  his  watery  march,  and  dam  his  streams, 
And  split  his  currents;   that  for  many  a  league 
The  shorn  and  parcel' d  Oxus  strains  along 
Through  beds  of  sand  and  matted  rushy  isles —     885 
Oxus,  forgetting  the  bright  speed  he  had 
In  his  high  mountain  cradle  in  Pamere, 
A  foil'd  circuitous  wanderer — till  at  last 
The  long'd-for  dash  of  waves  is  heard,  and  wide 
His  luminous  home  of  waters  opens,  bright  890 

And  tranquil,  from  whose  floor  the  new-bathed  stars 
Emerge,  and  shine  upon  the  Aral  Sea. 
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FOR  MFMORIZA- 
TION 


Middle  School  Examination,  for  Entrance  into  the  Normal 
Schools,  and  Pass  Matriculation  Examination. 


Tennyson:    The  Lady  of  Shalott,  Part  I;  St.  Agnes'  Eve; 
"Break,  break,  break";  In  the  Valley  of  Cauteretz. 

Browning:   "All  service  ranks  the  same  with  God";  Home- 
Thoughts,  from  Abroad;  Prospice;  Love  Among  the  Ruins. 


Shakespeare:    Macbeth. 


Act      I.  Sc.  5,  11.  16-31. 


Act  I,  Sc. 
Act  II,  Sc. 
Act  III,  Sc 
Act  III,  Sc. 
Act  V,  Sc. 
Act  V,  Sc. 
Act    V,  Sc. 


7,  11.    1-28 

1,  11.  33-64 

2,  11.    4-26 

2,  11.  45-56 

3,  11.  22-28 
3,  11.  39-45 
5,  11.  16-28 


"Glamis    thou 

withal." 
"If  it  were  done 
"  Is  this  a  dagger 
"Nought's  had    . 
"  Be  innocent   .    . 
"  I  have  lived. 
"Cure  her   .    .    . 
"The   Queen    .    . 

ing." 


art 


crown'd 


.    .    on  the  other." 
...   to  hell." 
.    .   him  further." 
.   go  with  me." 
.  dare  not." 

the  heart?" 
.   signifying   noth- 


Upper  School  Examination,  for  Entrance  into  the  Faculties 
of  Education;  and  Honour  Matriculation  Examination. 

Tennyson  and  Browning,  as  for  the  Middle  School  Ex- 
amination, omitting  the  Lady  of  Shalott,  Part  I ;  and  Love 
Among  the  Ruins. 

Macbeth,  as  for  the  Middle  School  Examination. 
As  You  Like  It: 

Duke  S.  Now,  my  co-mates 
.     .     change  it. 
The  Songs. 
Jaq.     a  fool!  .  .  only  wear. 
Jaq.     All  the  world's         ,      .    sans 

everything. 
Amiens.     The  Song. 
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Act  II, 

Sc. 

1, 

11. 

1-18. 

Act  II, 

Sc. 

5. 

Act  II, 

Sc. 

7, 

11. 

12-34. 

Act  II, 

Sc. 

7, 

11. 

139-166. 

Act  II,  Sc.  7,  11.  174-190. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  OUTSIDE 
READING 


The  following  is  a  list  of  suggested  books  for  outside  reading 
for  pupils  preparing  for  Middle  and  Upper  School  Examinations : 

Fiction:  Austen,  Pride  and  Prejudice;  Blackmore,  Lorna 
Doone;  Dickens,  David  Copperfield,  Bamaby  Rudge,  Oliver 
Twist,  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities;  EuoT,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  Middle- 
march;  KiNGSLEY,  Westward,  Ho ! ;  Lyall,  In  the  Golden  Days ; 
Lytton,  The  Last  of  the  Barons,  Kenelm  Chillingly,  Last  Days 
of  Pompeii;  Reade,  Never  Too  Late  To  Mend,  The  Cloister 
and  the  Hearth;  Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  Waverley,  Rob  Roy, 
Old  Mortality;   Thackeray,  Henry  Esmond,  Vanity  Fair. 

Poetry  and  the  Drama:  Goldsmith,  The  Good-Natured 
Man,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer;  LongfelIvOW,  Evangeline; 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  (Books  I  and  II);  Scott,  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel,  Marmion;  Shakespeare,  Henry  V,  Twelfth 
Night,  The  Tempest;    Whittier,  Snow  Bound. 

History  and  Biography:  Gardiner,  Friends  of  the  Olden 
Time;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  (one 
\ol.);  Irving,  Life  of  Goldsmith;  Laut,  Pathfinders  of  the 
West;  Macaulay,  Essays  on  Clive,  Warren  Hastings,  Milton, 
Johnson  and  Goldsmith;  McCarthy,  History  of  Our  Own 
Time;  Parkman,  La  Salle;  Prescott,  Conquest  of  Peru; 
Southey,  Life  of  Nelson;    Thackeray,  The  Four  Georges. 

Essays  and  Sketches  (including  Popular  Science) :  Addison, 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley;  Allen,  A  Kentucky  Cardinal;  Bur- 
roughs, Birds  and  Bees,  Sharp  Eyes;  Curtis,  Prue  and  I 
De  Quincey,  Revolt  of  a  Tartar  Tribe;  Gaskell,  Cranford 
High  School  Prose  Book,  Part  II  (The  Macraillan  Co.) 
Holmes,  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table;  Irving,  The  Sketch 
Book;  Roberts,  The  Watchers  of  the  Trails,  The  Kindred  of 
the  Wild;  Ruskin,  A  Crown  of  Wild  Olive;  Stevenson,  Travels 
With  a  Donkey,  An  Amateur  Emigrant,  Across  the  Plains, 
Will  o'  The  Mill;   Thoreau,  Walden. 
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NOTES  ON  TENNYSON 


IMPORTANT  EVENTS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  TENNYSON. 

1809.  Alfred  Tennyson,  bom  at  the  rectory,  Somersby,  Lincoln- 
shire, son  of  a  Church  of  England  clergyman. 
1825.  Entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
1830.  Publication  of  Poems,  Chiefly  Lyrical. 

1832.  Publication  of  Poems. 

1833.  Death  of  Arthur  Hallam. 
1842.  Publication  of  Poems. 
1847.   The  Princess. 

1850.  In  Memoriam.     Marriage  to  Emily  Selwood.     Appointed 
Poet  Laureate. 

1852.  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellhigton. 

1853.  Removal  to  Farringford,  near  Freshwater,  Isle  of  Wight. 
1855.  Maud. 

1859.  Idylls  of  the  King,  to  which  additions  were  made  in  1870, 

1872  and  1885. 
1864.  Enoch  Arden. 
1867.  Removal  to  Aldworth,  Surrey. 
1884.  Admitted   to   the   peerage,   as   Baron   of   Aldworth   and 

Farringford. 
1892.  Died  at  Aldworth. 

The  poetry  of  Tennyson  shows  in  a  very  marked  degree, 
perfection  of  form  and  attention  to  minute  detail.  He  excels 
in  those  forms  of  poetry  which  require  delicacy  of  touch  and 
sensitiveness  to  fine  musical  effects.  He  is  at  his  best  in  the 
Lyric  and  the  Idyll,  and  especially  in  those  themes  which  lend 
themselves  to  the  picturesque  and  the  ornate  in  style  and  treat- 
ment. 

Books  of  Reference:  Tennyson,  His  Art  and  Relation  to 
Modern  Life.  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York. 

The  Poetry  of  Tennyson.  Henry  Vandyke,  published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,   New  York. 

Alfred  Lord  Tennyson,  A  Memoir  by  his  Son.  Two  volumes. 
Published  by  The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada,  Toronto, 
Ontario. 
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NOTES 


THE  LADY  OF  SHALOTT. 

First  published  in  1832. 

The  Lady  of  Shalott  is  an  imaginative  treatment  of  the  story 
of  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  which  belongs  to  the  legendary  history 
of  King  Arthur  and  the  Round  Table.  The  same  story  is  in- 
cluded in  The  Idylls  of  the  King,  under  the  title  of  Elaine ;  but 
in  this  latter  form  it  is  told  in  much  greater  detail  and  the 
characters  and  scenes  are  less  fantastic  and  more  natural  than 
in  The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Lancelot,  according  to  legend,  was  the  greatest  of  King 
Arthur's  knights.  In  the  story  of  Elaine  we  are  told  that  on 
one  occasion,  when  the  king  had  proclaimed  a  tournament  at 
Camelot,  Lancelot  determined  to  go  and  fight  in  disguise;  and 
in  order  that  he  might  carry  out  his  plan  the  better,  on  his  way 
to  Camelot  he  left  the  main  highway  and  followed  the  less  fre- 
quented paths.  In  the  course  of  his  journey  he  at  length  came 
to  the  Castle  of  Astolat,  where  he  was  entertained  by  the  lord 
of  the  castle,  with  his  two  sons  and  his  daughter  Elaine.  Elaine 
fell  in  love  with  Lancelot,  and  when  he  was  wounded  she  nursed 
him  back  to  life;  but  in  spite  of  her  sweetness  and  purity, 
Lancelot  was  unable  to  return  her  love.  When  Elaine  learned 
that  her  love  was  unrequited,  she  knew  that  she  must  die. 
But  before  her  death  she  made  her  father  and  brothers  promise 
that  after  she  was  dead  they  would  lay  her  on  a  funeral  barge, 
with  a  letter  of  farewell  to  Lancelot  in  her  hand,  and  that  the 
dumb  old  servitor  of  the  house  should  steer  the  barge  up  the 
river  to  the  king's  palace.  And  so  the  Idyll  of  Elaine  ends  with 
the  story  of  her  voyage  up  the  river,  her  arrival  at  the  palace, 
her  funeral,  and  the  musings  of  Sir  Lancelot. 

The  story  of  The  Lady  of  Shalott  is  fantastic  and  unreal,  as 
it  stands,  but  even  if  it  has  no  other  meaning  it  presents  a  series 
of  beautiful  pictures.  It  is,  however,  possible  to  give  a  deeper 
meaning  to  it.  The  Lady  of  Shalott  is  the  young  girl  who  lives 
in  seclusion.  She  does  not  know  what  love  is,  but  has  heard 
of  the  bitterness  (the  curse)  of  disappointed  love.  Her  imagina- 
tion is  constantly  weaving  bright  pictures  of  what  life  and  love 
is  (the  web  with  colours  gay).  She  finds  the  material  for  those 
imaginary  pictures  perhaps  in  romances  which  she  reads,  or  in 
stories  which  people  tell  her  (the  mirror).  At  last  some  one 
really  comes  into  her  life.  She  falls  in  love,  is  disappointed,  and 
dies. 

1.  either  side.     Both  sides. 
-3.  wold.     Rolling  open  country. 
5.  Camelot.     The  mythical  capital  of  King  Arthur's  realm. 
It  was  identified  by  Malory  with  the  city  of  Winchester, 
but  Tennyson  does  not  attempt  to  fix  its  location. 
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9.  Shalott.     Astolat. 

10.  Willows  whiten.    When  the  wind  blows,  the  white  under- 

sides of  the  leaves  are  seen. 
aspens  quiver.     The  aspen  is  a  species  of  poplar  whose 
leaves  are  moved  by  the  slightest  breath  of  air. 

11.  dusk.     The  bright  surface  of  the  water  is  broken  by  the 

breeze,  so  that  it  looks  "dusky"  or  dark. 
shiver.     The   water   trembles   when   the    "little   breeze" 
passes  over  it. 

12.  wave.     Poetical  for  river,  stream. 

20.  trail'd  by  slow  horses.     Horses  towing  the  barges  from 

a  path  on  the  shore. 
22.  shallop.     Here,  a  light  sailboat. 
29.  bearded.     Referring  to  the  bristles  on  the  outer  husk  of 

the  barley. 
48.  shadows.     Reflections. 
52.  churl.     A  rude  fellow. 

.56.  abbot.     The  head  or  superior  of  an  abbey  or  monastery. 
ambling   pad.     An   easy-paced   road   horse.     The   abbot 

was  not  used  to  riding. 
66-8.  She  knows  nothing  of  the  sadness  of  life.     It  is  only  the 

plumes  and   lights  and   music    that    attract  her  in   the 

funeral. 
76.  greaves.     Armour  to  protect  the  shins. 
78.  A  red-cross  knight.     A  knight  who  bore  as  his  emblem 

the  red  cross  of  St.  George. 
82.  free.     The  bridle  was  held  loosely. 
84.  Galaxy.     The  Milky  Way. 
87.  baldric.     A   belt   running   from   the   shoulder   diagonally 

across  the  body,  under  the  opposite  arm. 
blazon'd.     Adorned  with  some  bright  design. 
93-5.  The  feather  is  reflected  in  the  bright  helmet. 
98.  bearded.     With  a  trail  of  light  or  "tail." 
light.     A  noun,  the  object  of  trailing. 

113.  She  saw  life  as  it  really  is. 

114.  Out  flew  the  web.     As  soon  as  she  saw  the  reality,  all  her 

fanciful  pictures  of  life  disappeared. 

115.  The  mirror  cracked.     Now  that  she  knew  for  herself 

what  life  and  love  really  are,  she  did  not  trust  to  the 
stories  of  others. 

116.  The  curse.     The  curse  of  unrequited  love. 
119.  waning.     The  leaves  were  falling. 
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127.  dim  expanse.     The  river  was  in  flood,  and  it  was  dim 

with  the  low  clouds  and  the  falling  rain. 

128.  trance.     In  a  trance  the  ordinary  bodily  functions  are 

suspended. 

129.  his  own  mischance.     The  misfortunes  that  are  to  come 

to  him.     He  is  a  "bold"  seer  because  he  dares  to  look 
into  his  own  future. 

130.  glassy.     The  eyes  fixed  in  a  glassy  stare. 

143.  singing  her  last  song.  This  is  perhaps  an  allusion  to 
the  belief  that  the  only  time  at  which  the  swan  sang  was 
immediately  before  its  death. 

155.  gallery.     Passage  way. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  (a)  What  details  in  Part  I.  help  to  suggest  the  mystery 
surrounding  The  Lady  of  Shalott? 

(b)  Explain   "  many-tower'd "  (1.  5);   "imbowers"  (1.  17); 
"clearly"  (1.  31);   "whispers"  (1.  35);   "fairy"  (1.  35). 

(c)  What  is  the  relation  of  the  idea  expressed  in  11.  24-27 
to  the  preceding  part  of  the  stanza? 

2.  What  expressions  in  Part  II.  suggest  that  The  Lady  of 
Shalott  is  becoming  tired  of  her  lonely  and  loveless  life? 

3.  (a)  In  the  description  of  Lancelot  (Part  III.),  show  what 
use  Tennyson  has  made  of  details  of  colour  and  sound  to  add  to 
the  attractiveness  of  his  picture. 

(b)  Why  is  the  device  on  Lancelot's  shield  mentioned 
(11.  78-9)? 

(c)  Explain   "from   the   river"    (1.    105).     Why   mention 
"the  helmet  and  the  plume"  especially  (1.  111)? 

4.  (a)  Account  for  the  difference  of  background  in  lines  91 
and  121. 

(b)  Why  is  the  song  mentioned  (11.  141-9)? 

5.  What  are  the  feelings  of  (a)  the  onlookers,  (b)  Lancelot, 
as  they  see  The  Lady  of  Shalott? 
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ST.  AGNES'  EVE. 

First  published  in  The  Keepsake  (1837),  and  included  in  the 
edition  of  Tennyson's  Poems  published  in  1842.  The  original 
title  was  St.  Agnes;  but  in  the  edition  of  1855  this  was  changed 
to  St.  Agnes'  Eve. 

St.  Agnes,  according  to  legend,  was  a  Christian  maiden  who 
suffered  martyrdom  about  the  year  303,  because  she  refused  to 
marry  the  son  of  a  Roman  prefect.  Her  festival  is  celebrated 
on  January  21st.  It  was  formerly  believed  by  superstitious 
people  that  on  the  eve  of  St.  Agnes  a  maiden,  by  observing 
certain  conditions,  might  see  a  vision  of  her  future  husband. 
In  St.  Agnes'  Eve,  Tennyson  has  adopted  this  superstition 
and  given  it  a  religious  meaning  which  is  in  keeping  with  the 
spiritual  character  which  he  wished  to  give  to  the  poem. 

St.  Agnes'  Eve  is  an  expression  of  deep  spiritual  longing. 
The  nun  who  stands  at  the  window  of  her  convent  room  on  St. 
Agnes'  Eve,  prays  that  her  spirit  may  become  "pure  and 
clear,"  and  longs  for  the  time  to  come  when  she  will  see  the 
vision  of  her  Heavenly  Bridegroom.  And  so  great  is  her  spir- 
itual fervour  that  for  the  moment  she  forgets  all  else,  and  feels 
herself,  in  fancy,  being  drawn  up  beyond  the  stars  and  through 
the  gates  of  Heaven,  there  to  meet  with  her  Heavenly  Bride- 
groom, Christ,  who  will  make  her  "pure  of  sin." 

6.  snowy  sward.     The  turf  covered  with  snow. 

7.  the  creeping  hours.     She  is  impatient  for  the  hours  to 

pass  more  quickly. 

15.  taper.     The  candle  in  her  room. 

16.  argent  round.     The  moon,   which  is  bright  like  silver 

(argent). 

17.  the  Lamb.     The  lamb  is  a    symbol    of    purity.       See   I 

Peter  i.  19. 
19.  mine  earthly  house.     See  II  Corinthians  v.  1. 
21.  Break  up.     Open. 
25-36.  In  her  spiritual  ecstasy  she  fancies  that  her  prayer  is 

being  answered  and  that  she  is  being  drawn  up  to  heaven. 
31.  the  Heavenly  Bridegroom.     The  belief  that  she  might 

have  a  vision  of  her  Bridegroom  on  the  Eve  of  St.  Agnes 

is  fulfilled;   but  in  her  case  the  Bridegroom  is  Christ. 
35.  the  shining  sea.     See  Revelation  xv.  2. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  "Everything  in  the  speaker's  surroundings  is  in  keeping 
with  her  mood  of  spiritual  aspiration.  Coldness  and  whiteness 
suggest  purity  of  character."  Point  out  details  in  lines  1-20 
which  have  a  bearing  on  the  foregoing  quotation. 
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2.  By  reference  to  expressions  in  the  poem,  show:  (a)  the 
time  of  year;     (b)  the  surroundings  of  the  speaker. 

3.  What  would  each  of  the  titles,  St.  Agnes  and  St.  Agnes' 
Eve,  respectively,  lead  the  reader  to  expect  as  to  the  character 
of  the  poem  itself? 

"BREAK,  BREAK,  BREAK." 

Published  in  1842. 

In  1833,  when  Tennyson  was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  he 
suffered  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  his  friend  and  companion, 
Arthur  Hallam;  and  in  his  poem,  "Break,  Break,  Break,"  he 
attempts  to  give  expression  to  his  grief.  He  does  not,  however, 
try  to  tell  us  in  so  many  words  what  his  feelings  are,  for  that 
would  have  been  difficult  and  perhaps  impossible.  But  he 
attempts  to  suggest  to  us  indirectly  by  a  series  of  pictures,  how 
crushing  is  his  sorrow. 

As  we  read  the  poem  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  us  to  form  a 
mental  picture  of  the  scene  which  the  poet  wishes  to  portray, — 
the  high,  rocky  shore,  the  bay,  the  children  playing  on  the  shore, 
and  the  white  sails  of  the  vessels  as  they  round  the  hill  and  dis- 
appear into  the  harbour  beyond. 

The  sound  of  the  sea  is  monotonous;  the  stones  are  cold  and 
gray;  and  these  things  are  in  keeping  with  the  poet's  own  mood, 
— the  dull,  dead  monotony  of  his  grief.  But  there  is  a  difference; 
for  the  sea  seems  to  be  able  to  express  its  feelings  and  he  cannot. 
The  shouting  of  the  children  and  the  singing  of  the  sailor  lad, 
show  that  they  are  happy  and  free  from  care.  How  different 
it  is  with  him!  When  the  "stately  ships"  one  by  one  disappear 
into  the  harbour,  he  is  oppressed  with  a  feeling  of  loneliness. 
For  others  the  round  of  life  may  still  go  on  as  before,  but  he  is 
left  alone!  He  hears  once  more  the  waves  beating  against  the 
crags,  but,  after  all,  they  are  beating  and  beating  in  vain,  for 
the  crags  have  barred  their  way.  And  is  it  not  the  same  with 
his  own  hopeless  sorrow?  His  heart  may  break  with  grief,  but 
he  can  never  bring  back  the  tender  beauty  and  happiness  of 
the  past. 

4.  the  thoughts.     His  feelings  of  sadness  at  the  loss  of  his 

friend. 
15.  a  day  that  is  dead.     The  time  when  his  friend  was  alive. 

QUESTIONS. 

1  What  is  the  effect  of  the  repetition  of  the  word  Break  in 
the  first  line? 
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2.  Show  what  contrasts  are  suggested    by  the  word  But  in 
lines  11  and  15,  respectively. 

3.  In  line  15,  why  not  "the  day  that  is  dead,"  instead  of  "a 
day  that  is  dead"? 

4.  What  feeling  is  expressed  in  lines  1-2,  and  in  lines  13-14, 
respectively? 


"COME  NOT  WHEN  I  AM  DEAD." 

First  published  in  1851. 

This  poem  does  not  contain  a  story,  but  only  suggestions  of 
a  story,  which  the  reader  may  piece  together  to  suit  himself. 
The  speaker  is  evidently  an  unhappy  old  man  (or  woman)  who 
is  reproaching  his  daughter  because  she  will  not  marry  a  man  of 
his  choosing.  What  the  circumstances  are,  the  reader  is  left  to 
imagine.  Is  the  father  reproaching  his  daughter  because  she 
refuses  to  marry  a  rich  suitor  who  might  save  the  fortunes  of 
the  family?  Or  is  the  "child"  a  way^vard  daughter  who,  in 
spite  of  aU  that  the  father  can  say  or  do,  is  determined  to  throw 
herself  away  on  a  worthless  lover?  In  the  father's  reproach 
there  is  a  mingling  of  sadness  and  grief.  He  says  in  effect  to 
his  daughter:  "You  are  responsible  for  my  unhappiness,  and 
when  it  is  too  late  you  will  bitterly  regret  your  wrong  doing. 
But  since  you  will  not  save  me  now,  your  foolish  tears,  when  I 
am  dead,  will  only  vex  my  spirit  and  disturb  my  rest." 

5.  Note  the  suggestion  of  loneliness  in  this  line. 

plover.  A  common  name  given  to  different  kinds  of  shore 
birds  in  England.  The  popular  name  for  the  lapwing  or 
peewit. 

7.  Distinguish  error  from  crime. 

9.  sick  of  time.     Tired  of  the  world. 


QUESTIONS. 

1.  Explain  "foolish  tears,"  "my  fallen  head,"  "no  longer," 
"weak  heart." 

2.  What  do  you  judge  as  to  the  character  of  the  speaker  in 
the  poem? 
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IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  CAUTERETZ. 

Published  in  1864. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1830,  Tennyson  and  his  friend 
Hallam  visited  the  Pyrenees,  carrying  money  and  letters  for  the 
Spanish  revolutionists  from  sympathizers  in  England.  In  the 
course  of  this  visit  Tennyson  first  saw  the  valley  of  Cauteretz, 
and  from  that  time  forward  the  valley,  to  quote  his  own  words, 
"lived  in  my  recollections  as  a  sort  of  Paradise." 

In  the  Memoirs  of  his  father,  Hallam  Lord  Tennyson  tells 
of  the  visit  to  the  Valley  of  Cauteretz  in  1861, — the  occasion 
on  which  this  poem  was  written:  "On  August  6th  (1861),  my 
father's  birthday,  we  arrived  at  Cauteretz — his  favourite  valley 
in  the  Pyrenees.  Before  our  windows  we  had  a  torrent  rushing 
over  its  rocky  bed  from  far  away  among  the  mountains,  and 
falling  in  cataracts.  Patches  of  snow  lay  on  the  peaks  above, 
and  nearer  were  the  great  wooded  heights  glorious  with  autumnal 
colours,  bare  rocks  here  and  there,  and  greenest  mountain 
meadows  below.  He  wrote  his  lyric  '  All  along  the  Valley '  after 
hearing  the  voice  of  the  torrent  seemingly  sound  deeper  as  the 
night  grew." 

This  poem,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  was  one  of  Tennyson's 
own  favourites.  "Altogether,"  he  writes  in  one  of  his  letters, 
"I  like  the  little  piece  as  well  as  anything  I  have  written"; 
and  in  1863,  when  he  was  asked  to  write  something  in  Queen 
Victoria's  album,  he  chose  this  poem. 

Title.     Cauteretz,  or  Cauterets  (pr.  co-ter-ay),  is  a  valley,  and 
village,  in  the  French  Pyrenees. 

4.  two  and  thirty.  "My  father  was  vexed  that  he  had  writ- 
ten ' two-and-thirty-years  ago'  in  his  "All  along  the  Val- 
ley" instead  of  ' one-and-thirty-years  ago,'  and  as  late  as 
1892  wished  to  alter  it,  since  he  hated  inaccuracy.  I  per- 
suaded him  to  let  his  first  reading  stand,  for  the  public 
had  learnt  to  love  the  poem  in  its  present  form:  and  be- 
sides ' two-and-thirty '  was  more  melodious." — Memoir. 

8.  The  sound  of  the  stream  called  back  the  time  when  he  had 
heard  it  before. 

10.  He  could  recall  the  voice  of  his  dead  friend  as  he  had  heard 
it  when  he  visited  the  valley  before. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  Explain  how  it  was  that  the  voice  of  the  stream  seemed  to 
deepen  "with  the  deepening  of  the  night." 
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2.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  repetition  of  "  All  along  the  val- 
ley"? 

3.  (a)  Explain  line  6. 

(b)  What  is  the  relation  of  lines  7-10  (introduced  by  For) 
to  lines  5  and  6? 


SELECTIONS  FROM   "  IN  MEMORIAM  " 

In  Memoriam,  published  in  1850,  was  written  in  memory 
of  Tennyson's  friend  and  companion,  Arthur  Hallam,  who  died 
in  1833.  At  the  time  of  Hallam's  death  Tennyson  was  twenty- 
five  years  of  age.  In  Memoriam  is  a  long  poem  containing 
133  divisions,  each  of  which  is  practically  complete  in  itself. 
It  expresses  the  poet's  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  friend,  and  at  the 
same  time  deals  with  questions  relating  to  death  and  immortality. 

"WHEN  LAZARUS  LEFT  HIS  CHARNEL  CAVE  " 


1.  See  St.  John  xi,  44;    and  xii,  1-2  and  9. 

charnel-cave.     Grave;    cave  where  the  dead  body  was 
placed. 

3-4.  Was  he  asked  whether,  during  his  absence,  he  had  any 
thoughts  for  those  whom  he  had  left  behind?  Or  was 
he  so  absorbed  in  his  new  life  that  he  had  no  thought  for 
his  sister? 
yearned  may  mean  either  longed  or  grieved;  the  latter  is  an 
older  use  of  the  word. 

8.  had  added.     Would  have  added. 

11-2.  It  is  a  common  device  among  poets  to  represent  Nature 

as  sympathizing  with  human  joys  and  sorrows. 
16.  that  Evangelist.     St.  John. 

"HER  EYES  ARE  HOMES  OF  SILENT  PRAYER  " 

XXXII. 

1.  The  use  of  the  word  homes  suggests  that   this  is  not  merely 
a  passing  mood. 
prayer.     Here,   the  spirit  of  worship   with  which  she  re- 
gards Christ. 

8.  the  Life  indeed.     "I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life." 
(John  xi,  25). 
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9-10.  subtle  thought.  Subtle  because  it  related  to  the 
mysterious  experiences  of  Lazarus. 

curious  fears.  Curious  because  she  wished  to  under- 
stand what  had  happened,  although  she  was  afraid. 

11-2.  See  St.  John  xii,  3-7. 

12.  spikenard.     A  costly  ointment,  having  great  fragrance. 

13.  whose  lives,  etc.     Whose  spirit  of  aspiration  finds  expres- 

sion in  all  their  actions. 

14.  Whose  love  of  earthly  friends  is  bound  up  with  their  love 

for  the  divine  being. 

15.  They  are  purer  than  other  men  and  have  calmness  and 

confidence  in  themselves. 

THO'  TRUTHS  IN  MANHOOD  DARKLY  JOIN  " 

XXXVI. 

1-4.  The  poet  here  expresses  the  idea  that  as  a  part  of  his  very 
nature  man  is  vaguely  aware  of  certain  great  truths  (the 
fact  that  there  is  another  life  after  this,  for  example), 
but  that  we  should  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  Christ  in  His 
life  on  earth  made  these  truths  so  clear  that  all  men  may 
accept  them. 

our  mystic  frame.  Our  human  nature  with  its  mysteri- 
ous spiritual  character. 

current  coin.  Notice  the  figure  of  speech.  The  ore  is 
buried  deeply  in  the  dark  earth,  but  in  time  it  is  taken 
out  and  made  into  coins  that  are  passed  from  hand  to 
hand,  and  become,  as  it  were,  common  property.  So  also 
with  the  truths  of  which  the  poet  speaks. 

5-12.  When  we  endeavour  to  teach  an  abstract  truth  directly, 
we  often  fail,  even  though  we  choose  words  that  express 
our  meaning  very  definitely;  but  when  this  same  truth 
is  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  story,  it  is  easily  understood 
even  by  those  in  the  humblest  walks  of  life  (II.  6-8). 
And  so  God  knowing  our  human  weakness  (1.  5),  wisely 
sent  His  Son  in  human  form  so  that  we  might  learn  from 
the  example  of  his  perfect  life  on  earth  the  truths  which 
He  wished  us  to  know  (11.  9-11). 

12.  Truth  when  embodied  in  a  perfect  life  appeals  to  us  much 
more  strongly  than  when  merely  expressed  in  poetical 
language. 

13-6.  These  are  some  particular  examples  of  the  humble  lives 
referred  to  in  line  8. 
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"I  LEAVE  THY  PRAISES  UNEXPRESSED" 

I^XXV. 

1-4.  The  poet  says  that  in  writing  these  poems  he  is  only  try- 
ing to  get  relief  from  his  own  sorrow.  He  is  making  no 
attempt  to  praise  his  friend,  but  leaves  others  to  judge 
of  his  friend's  greatness  by  measuring  his  grief. 

8.  give.     Describe. 

9.  these  fading  days.     The  autumn  of  the  year  (when  this 

section   was  written)   suggests  the   transitoriness  of  all 

things  human. 
17.  here.     In  this  world. 
18-20.  In  the  other  world  his  friend's  work  is  done  amid  applause. 

"TAKE  WINGS  OF  FANCY  AND  ASCEND  " 

I.XXVI. 

1-8.  The  writer  wishes  to  show  how  insignificant  his  work  as 
a  poet  is.  And  so  he  calls  upon  himself  in  fancy  to  view 
the  vastness  of  space  and  the  abyss  of  future  time,  so 
that  he  may  judge  how  short  a  time  his  work  will  last. 

2-4.  Go  to  the  farthest  point  in  space,  so  as  to  view  the  whole 
universe. 

5.  lighten  through.     Let  a  ray  of  light  penetrate  the  dark 

future  sa  as  to  reveal  it  to  you. 

6.  the  secular  abyss.     The  abyss  of  future  ages  (Lat.  sae- 

culum,  an  age). 
9-10.  Although  the  works  of  the  early  poets,  such  as  Homer, 
who  sang  in  the  morning  of  the  world,  endure,  yet  your 
own  songs  shall  disappear  in  the  abyss  of  time  before  half 
the  lifetime  of  an  oak  has  passed. 
15-6.  If  your  songs  are  no  longer  listened  to  when  the  oak  is 
fifty  years  old,  think  how  completely  they  will  be  for- 
gotten by  the  time  the  oak  has  decayed  and  is  only  a 
hollow  shell. 

"I  CLIMB  THE  HILL:  FROM  END  TO  END  " 
c. 

1.  The  poet  is  taking  leave  of  his  old  home;  and  now  stand- 
ing on  the  top  of  the  hill  he  views  the  landscape  beneath 
and  passes  in  revievv'  the  old  haunts  which  he  had  visited 
in  company  with  his  friend. 

5.  grange.     Farm  house. 

8.  wold.     The  open  rolling  country. 
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9.  hoary  knoll.     Perhaps  hoary  with   the  blossoms  of  the 
hawthorn. 

10.  linnet.     A  common  British  song-bird. 

11.  trenched.     Cut  into  the  side  of  the  hill. 

12.  daw.     Jackdaw;    a  species  of  crow. 

13.  runlet.     Little  stream. 

17.  a  kindred  eye.     "Kindred"  because  his  friend  has  looked 

upon  them  with  the  same  sympathy  and  has  taken  the 
same  pleasure  out  of  them  as  the  poet. 

18.  a  kindlier  day.     Each  of  these  things  reminds  the  poet  of 

the  happier  period  in  his  life  when  his  friend  was  with  him. 
19-20.  As  I  leave  these  scenes  which  are  sacred  to  ray  friend,  to 
go  to  a  new  home,  it  is  as  if  my  friend  were  once  again 
separated  from  me  by  death. 

"THE  CHURL  IN  SPIRIT,  UP  OR  DOWN" 

CXI. 

1.  up  or  down.     Whether  in  high  or  low  rank. 

2.  a  golden  ball.     The  symbol  of  sovereignty.     See  Macbeth, 

Act  IV,  Scene  I. 
5-6.  veil  his  want  in  forms.     Conceal  his  lack  of  true  breed- 
ing, by  observing  social  forms. 
8.  at  seasons.     At  some  time  or  other. 

the  gilded  pale.     The  usages  of  polite  society  are  com- 
pared to  a  paling  or  fence  which  keeps  the  colt  within 
bounds. 
10.  a   thousand   memories   call.     He   is   influenced   by   the 

memories  of  countless  gentle  deeds. 
11-2.  "The  churl  in  spirit"  is  less  gentle  than  he  seems  to  be 
and  has  to  act  a  part;  not  so,  however,  with  the  poet's 
friend. 
13-6.  In  all  his  social  duties  he  showed  "noble  manners,"  which 

were  the  natural  outgrowth  of  his  noble  mind. 
17-9.  No  narrow  or  spiteful  thought  or  evil  fancy  had  power 
even  to  show  itself  in  the  expression  of  his  eye. 
drew  in.     Made  the  expression  of  his  eye  less  clear  and 
open. 

20.  In  the  light  of  his  eye  you  could  see  the  purity  and  goodness 

of  his  character  and  you  knew  that  he  was  not  acting  a 
part,  but  that  this  was  natural  to  him. 

21.  without  abuse.     Without  abusing  it. 

23.  charlatan.     One   who  is  not  genuine,   but   makes  a  pre- 
tence of  being  so. 
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QUESTIONS. 

1.  In  xxxi  and  xxxii,  point  out  the  expressions  that  indicate 
(a)  the  emotions  to  which  the  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead, 
gave  rise,  and  (b)  the  feeHngs  of  Mary,  in  particular.  How 
does  she  give  expression  to  her  emotions? 

2.  In  xxxvi,  what  explanation  does  the  poet  give  as  to  the 
means  which  God  used  in  order  that  He  might  teach  His  great 
truths  to  mankind. 

3.  In  Ixxv  and  Ixxvi,  what  two  reasons  does  the  poet  give 
for  not  praising  his  friend?  What  comparison  does  he  employ 
to  show  how  transitory  is  the  work  of  the  poet? 

4.  What  are  the  feelings  of  the  poet  as  he  looks  over  the 
landscape  which  he  sees  from  the  hilltop  (in  c.)? 

5.  Give  in  your  own  words  Tennyson's  idea  of  what  con- 
stitutes a  gentleman  (as  stated  in  cxi.). 


NOTES   ON  BROWNING 


IMPORTANT  EVENTS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  BROWNING. 

1812.  Robert  Browning,  born  in  Carabenvell,  a  suburb  of  Lon- 
don.    His  father  an  official  in  the  Bank  of  England. 

1822-32.  Education  partly  at  school,  partly  by  tutor.     Entered 
the  university,  but  did  not  graduate. 

1825.  Influenced  by  the  poetry  of  Shelley  and  Keats. 

1833-4.  Visit  to  St.  Petersburg. 

1835.  Publication  of  Paracelsus,  his  first  poem  of  note. 

4.838.  First  visit  to  Italy. 

""  1841-46.  Publication  of  a  series  of  poems  and  dramas  under  the 
general  title  of  Bells  and  Pomegranates. 

1846.  Marriage  to  the  poetess,  Elizabeth  Barrett.     Residence 
in  Italy  (1846-1861). 

1855.  Publication  of  Men  and  Women. 

1861.  Death  of  Mrs.  Browning.     Return  to  England. 

1864.  Publication  of  Dramatis  Personae, 

1868-9.  Publication  of  The  Ring  and  the  Book. 

1889.  Death  at  his  son's  residence  in  Venice. 

The  poetry  of  Browning  is  dramatic  in  character,  and  many 
of  his  poems  take  the  form  of  the  dramatic  monologue,  in  which 
both  character  and  plot  are  revealed  in  the  words  of  a  single 
speaker.  Browning's  poetic  style  is  both  vigorous  and  pictur- 
esque; but  the  chief  interest  in  his  poems  lies  not  so  much  in 
their  poetic  form  as  in  their  psychological  character. 

Books  of  Reference: 

Browning:    How  to  Know  Him,  by  William  Lyon  Phelps; 
(The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.).    George  J.  McLeod,  Limited,  Toronto. 

Introduction  to  the  Poetry  of  Robert  Browning,  by  Professor 
W.J.  Alexander;  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  Poetry  of  Robert  Browning,  by  Stopford  Brooke ;  Thos. 
Y.  Crowell  &  Co..  New  York. 
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UP  AT  A  VILLA:    DOWN  IN  THE  CITY. 

First  published  in  1855. 

This  poem  is  a  character  study.  The  speaker,  who  is  "An 
Italian  person  of  quality," — a  broken-down  nobleman — uncon- 
sciously reveals  his  own  character  in  the  comments  which  he 
makes  upon  life  in  the  city  and  in  the  country,  respectively. 
He  prefers  life  in  the  city  not  because  he  finds  in  it  any  intellec- 
tual stimulus,  but  because  he  takes  pleasure  out  of  the  trivial 
amusements  and  the  idle  gossip  which  the  city  affords;  and  in 
the  country,  even  in  spring  and  summer  he  does  not  see  any- 
thing beautiful  or  attractive  in  his  surroundings. 
4.  by  Bacchus.  A  common  Italian  oath. 
10.  to  see  if  the  hair's  turned  wool.     To  see  if  I  haven't 

turned  into  a  sheep  with  living  here  in  the  country. 
14.  Notice  the  trivial  things  in  which  the  speaker  finds  pleasure. 
23.  three  fingers  well.     A  good  three  fingers  in  height. 

28.  pash.     Beat  the  water. 

29.  conch.     A  large  spiral  shell. 

32.  cypress.     A  cone-bearing  tree,  with  dark  foliage;   taken  as 
the  symbol  of  mourning  and  death. 

34.  thrid.     Thread. 

the  stinking  hemp.     The  hemp  has  a  disagreeable  odour. 

35.  cicala.     Cicada,    or  locust;      "stunning"   because   of   the 

shrill  buzzing  sound  which  it  makes. 

39.  diligence.     Stage-coach. 

42.  the  Pulcinello- trumpet.     The  trumpet  announcing  the 
puppet  show.     Pulcinello  is  the  clown  in  Italian  comedy. 
The  English  Punch  is  a  corruption  of  "Pulcinello." 
breaks  up  the  market.     The  crowd  gives  up  doing  busi- 
ness, in  order  to  see  the  puppet-show. 

44.  liberal   thieves.     The  speaker  attributes  law-breaking  to 
the  liberals  with  whom  he  has  no  sympathy. 

46.  the   Duke's.     Before   the   present   kingdom   of   Italy   was 

formed,  the  country  was  divided  into  a  number  of  petty 
kingdoms  and  dukedoms,  each  of  which  had  its  own 
absolute  ruler. 

47.  flowery  marge.     The  decorative  border  of  the  page  on 

which  the  sonnet  was  written  or  printed. 

48.  Dante,  etc.     Distinguished  men  of  letters  in  Italy.     Dante 

was  a  great  poet;  Boccaccio,  a  great  story-teller;  Petrarca, 
a  lyric  poet;  St.  Jerome,  one  of  the  Fathers  of  the  church, 
who  translated  the  Scriptures;  Cicero,  the  great  Roman 
orator. 
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50.  unctuous.     Full  of  emotion,  gushing. 

he.     That  is,  the  Reverend  Don  So-and-so. 

51.  our  Lady.     An  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

52.  seven  swords.     Emblematic  of  the  seven  sorrows  of  the 

Virgin. 
56.  passing  the  gate.     In  Italy  it  is  a  common  thing  to  levy 

taxes  on  food  entering  the  city. 
60.  The  penitential  shirt  was  worn  outside  the  other  garments. 
62.  prevention  of  scandals.     To  protect  those  taking  part  in 

the  procession  from  being  abused. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  "Something  to  see,  by  Bacchus,  something  to  hear,  at 
least!"  (1.  4).  What  are  some  of  the  things  which  the  speaker 
mentions  as  worth  hearing,  in  the  city? 

2.  Point  out  the  expressions  in  the  poem  which  show  that 
•the  speaker  does  not    see  any  beauty  in:    the  wild  tulip,  the 

cypress,  the  fireflies,  the  bees. 

3.  Show  how  the  speaker  reveals  his  character  in  his  com- 
ments on  (a)  the  'scene  picture'  at  the  post-office,  and  (b)  the 
relig^ious  procession. 

4.  Point  out  any  touches  of  humour  in  the  poem. 


HOME  THOUGHTS.  FROM  ABROAD. 
First  published  in  1845. 

Browning  lived  most  of  his  life  in  Italy;  but  as  he  tells  us 
in  one  of  his  poems,  he  still  cherished  his  love  for  England,  so 
that,  to  quote  his  own  words,  "her  name,  a  word  of  hers  in  a 
strange  tongue  makes  my  heart  beat."  Yet,  strangely  enough, 
among  all  his  poems  there  is  only  one,  "Home  Thoughts,  from 
Abroad,"  in  which  he  describes  a  bit  of  English  scenery.  In 
1838  Browning  paid  his  first  visit  to  Italy.  While  on  board 
ship  he  wrote  "Home  Thoughts,  from  the  Sea";  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  during  this  voyage  he  also  wrote  the  first  part  of 
"Home  Thoughts,  from  Abroad,"  and  that  the  poem  was  com- 
pleted sometime  in  May  or  June,  during  his  stay  in  Italy. 

There  is  no  need  to  ask  why  the  poem  is  so  much  admired. 
It  is  simple,  it  glows  with  feeling,  and  it  presents  a  picture,  or 
rather  two  pictures,  of  English  scenes,  which  stand  out  before 
us  with  all  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  an  early  spring  morning. 

2.  unaware.     Unexpectedly. 
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3.  the  brushwood  sheaf.     The  shoots,  or  "suckers"  growing 

up  at  the  base  of  the  trunk. 

4.  bole.     The  stem  or  trunk. 

5.  the  chaffinch.     One  of  the  most  common  of  the  birds  of 

early  spring,  in  England. 
8.  the  whitethroat.      One  of  the  smaller  English  birds. 

12.  thrush.  The  European  mavis  or  throstle.  The  song  of 
the  thrush  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  the  brown  thrasher, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  of  our  Canadian  songsters. 

18.  melon-flower.     The  melon-flower  is  yellow  in  colour. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  Explain  "lowest  boughs"  (1.  3),  "bent  spray's  edge"  (1. 
11),  "rough  with  hoary  dew"  (I.  13),  "dower"  (1.  17). 

2.  (a)  What  time  of  day  does  the  poet  choose  for  his 
description?     Why? 

(b)  Enumerate  the  details  of  the  scene  described  in  lines 
9-17. 

LOVE  AMONG  THE  RUINS. 

First  published  in  1855. 

This  poem  as  a  whole  describes  two  scenes  which  stand  in 
marked  contrast  to  each  other;  on  the  one  hand,  the  'solitary 
pastures'  across  which  the  shepherd  is  driving  his  sheep  at  sun- 
set, and  on  the  other,  the  great  city  which  stretched  'far  and 
wide'  over  these  very  plains.  The  plan  of  the  poem  is  simple; 
each  stanza  helps  to  bring  out  the  contrast  by  giving  us  a  glance 
now  at  the  splendour  of  the  ancient  city,  now  at  the  peaceful 
scene  of  to-day.  The  'single  little  turret'  forms  the  centre  of 
the  picture  as  a  whole;  for  it  marks  the  place  where  "the  mon- 
arch and  his  minions  and  his  dames  viewed  the  games,"  and  it 
is  here,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  girl  is  waiting  for  her  shep- 
herd lover.  The  delineation  of  the  two  scenes  moves  forward 
to  a  climax  at  the  point  where  the  speaker  contrasting  the 
'glory  and  the  shame  alike'  of  the  great  city  with  the  simple 
rapture  of  the  two  lovers,  comes  to  the  inevitable  conclusion 
that  'Love  is  best.' 

The  city  described  in  the  poem  is  an  imaginary  one.  But 
the  poem  was  written  in  Rome,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  Roman 
plain  (the  Campagna)  gave  Browning  suggestions  for  the  modern 
scene,  and  that  he  had  in  mind  some  of  the  glories  of  ancient 
Rome  in  describing  the  "city,  great  and  gay,"  in  the  poem. 

1.  Which  part  of  the  evening  is  it  that  is  'quiet-coloured'? 
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9.  Supply  "which"  or  "that"  after  capital. 

15.  Supply  "which"  or  "that"  after  verdure. 

17.  The  rills  are  named,  and  the  'slopes  of  verdure'  are  known 
by  the  names  of  the  rills. 

19.  daring.     Because  the  domes  and  spires  were  so  high. 

23.  nor  be  pressed.     Without  being  crowded.     Supply  "that" 
or  "which"  before  men. 

29.-30  guessed  alone,  stock  or  stone.     You  cannot  see  the 
sticks  and  stones;  you  can  only  guess  that  they  are  there. 

39.  caper.     A  trailing  shrub,  growing  over  walls  and  rocks. 

40.  Overscored.     The  vines  of  the  plant  forming  lines  over  the 

stones. 

41.  patching.     Forming  patches. 

houseleek.     A  bushy  plant  with  pink  flowers. 
winks.     Appearing  and  disappearing  in  the  chinks  of  the 
wall  as  it  is  blown  by  the  breeze. 

47.  minions.     Favourites. 

49-52.  The  evening  is  represented  as  smiling  because  the  flocks 
are  going  to  their  folds  amid  such  a  peaceful  scene. 

53.  undistinguished.     The    slopes    cannot    be    distinguished 
from  the  rills  in  the  gray  twilight. 

63-4.  the  glades'  colonnades.     The  rows  of  marble  columns 
in  the  valleys. 

65.  causey.     Causeway,  a  raised  paved  road  crossing  low  wet 
ground. 
aqueduct.     An  artificial  channel  or  conduit  for  carrying 
off  water. 

79.  He  is  addressing  himself,  or  else  the  reader,  who  has  human 

passions  like  these  people  of  old. 

80.  These  ruins  are  all  that  is  left. 

82.  Shut  them  in.     Shut  them  into  the  ground. 

83.  the  rest.     Perhaps  their  shame. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  details  in  the  poem  are  intended  to  give  the  reader 
an  idea,  (a)  of  the  size  of  the  ancient  city,  (b)  of  its  spkndour? 

2.  Explain  "like  fires"  (1.  20);   "sublime"  (1.  44);   "a  burn- 
ing ring"  (1.  45);   "caught  soul  for  the  goal"  (U.  57-8). 
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.CAVALIER  TUNES. 

First  published  in  1842. 

These  three  Cavalier  Tunes  are  not  intended  to  represent 
the  poet's  own  sentiments.  They  are  merely  dramatic  repre- 
sentations of  the  spirit  of  the  Cavaliers.  Each  one  of  the  three 
poems  contains  the  suggestion  of  a  story,  and  the  speaker  in 
each  case  shows  something  of  his  own  character.  The  three 
tunes  are  apparently  intended  to  represent  different  stages  in 
the  revolutionary  war.  The  scene  of  Marching  Along  is  laid 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  while  the  story  of  Boot  and  Saddle 
suggests  that  the  Cavaliers  are  being  hard  pressed  by  the 
Roundheads. 

I.— MARCHING  ALONG. 

1.  Kentish  Sir  Byng.     A  fictitious  character. 

2.  crop-headed.     In  allusion  to  the  nickname  'Roundhead,' 

which  was  given  to  the  supporters  of  the  Parliamentary 
party  who  wore  the  hair  short. 

7.  Pym.     One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Parliamentary  party. 
carles.     Churls;   rude  fellows. 

8.  paries.     Debates  (Fr.  parler,  to  speak). 

14-5.  May  Hampden's  funeral  knell  serve  for  the  others  also. 

Hampden  and  Hazelrig  were  prominent  members  of  the 
Parliamentary  party. 

Fiennes.     An  officer  in  the  Parliamentary  Army. 

Young  Harry.  Sir  Harry  Vane,  called  "Young  Harry" 
to  distinguish  him  from  his  father;  a  prominent  Parlia- 
mentary leader. 

16.  Rupert.     Prince  Rupert,  nephew  of  Charles  I,  and  famous 

as  a  cavalry  leader. 

17.  Keep  we  not  here.     Let  us  not  stay  here. 
20.  snarls.     Quarrelsome  complaints. 

23.  Nottingham.     The  gathering-place  of  the  Cavalier  army 

II.— GIVE  A  ROUSE. 

3.  a  rouse.     A  toast;    a  draught  of  liquor. 

here's.     Here's  to  the  health  of  the  King. 

in  hell's  despite.       Even  though  hell  may  be  against  us. 
8.  found  me  in.     Supplied  me  with. 
16.  Noll.     A  nickname  for  Oliver  Cromwell. 
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III.— BOOT  AND  SADDLE. 

10.  Castle  Brancepeth  scorns  to  yield  to  the  army  of  the  Round- 

heads. 
Brancepeth  is  the  name  of  a  castle  near  Dm^ham;   but  it  is 
not  likely   that   Browning  has   in   mind   any  particular 
castle. 

11.  laughs,   etc.     Says  with  a  laugh,   "Good  fellows,  before 

this  my  husband  is  on  his  way  to  help  us." 
by  my  fay.     By  my  faith. 
15.  better  counsellors.     Her  own  thoughts  counsel  her  to  hold 
out. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  In  Marching  Along,  point  out  the  expressions  that  show 
that  the  speaker  believed  the  Cavaliers  to  be  the  honest  party, 
and  the  Roundheads  the  rogues. 

2.  In  Give  a  Rouse,  what  reasons  does  the  speaker  give  for 
his  loyalty  to  the  King? 

3.  In  Boot  and  Saddle,  point  out  details  that  show — (a)  the 
time  of  day  and  time  of  year,  (b)  the  place,  and  (c)  the  circum- 
stances under  which  Castle  Brancepeth  is  holding  out. 

MY  LAST  DUCHESS. 

First  published  in  1842. 

My  Last  Duchess  is  what  is  known  as  a  dramatic  mono- 
logue. A  drama  differs  from  an  ordinary  narrative  in  that  it 
has:  (a)  Plot, — a  story  or  situation  involving  a  complication 
of  difficulties,  a  crisis,  and  a  denouement  or  solution;  (b)  De- 
lineation of  character,  as  revealed  through  the  words  of  the 
speakers  themselves;  (c)  Passion,  or  Emotion,  which,  like  the 
plot,  rises  to  a  climax  and  then  gradually  decreases.  In  a  dra- 
matic monologue,  the  plot,  characters,  and  emotion  are  revealed 
by  a  single  speaker. 

In  My  Last  Duchess  the  speaker  is  an  Italian  Duke  who  in 
describing  the  character  of  his  dead  wife,  unconsciously  reveals 
his  own.  He  is  a  product  of  the  Renaissance,  with  a  superficial 
culture  which  shows  itself  in  his  love  for  art;  but  he  is  lacking 
in  warmth  of  feeling  and  human  sympathy,  and  is  unable  to 
appreciate  these  qualities  in  others.  He  shows  his  visitor  the 
[)ortrait  of  his  '  last  duchess '  and  analyses  her  character  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  mere  critic  of  art;  and  his  difficulty  in 
finding  words  to  describe  her  disposition  shows  that  he  himself 
had  never  felt,  and  did  not  understand,  these  qualities  which 
he  was  endeavouring  to  explain. 
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In  the  edition  of  1863,  the  sub-title  Ferrara  was  given  to 
the  poem.  Ferrara  is  a  city  in  the  north  of  Italy  whose  Dukes 
in  the  sixteenth  century  were  famed  as  patrons  of  art,  although 
atthesame  time  they  were  cruel  and  tyrannical  in  their  relations 
with  their  subjects;  and  in  giving  this  sub-title  to  the  poem. 
Browning  no  doubt  intended  to  suggest  that  the  Duke  in  My  Last 
Duchess  had  qualities  in  common  with  the  Dukes  of  Ferrara. 

3.  Fra  Pandolf .     A  fictitious  artist.     Fr^  means  friar. 

25.  favour.     A  gift  worn  as  a  mark  of  favour. 

33.  The  house  of  Este  to  which  the  dukes  of  Ferrara  belonged, 
was  one  of  the  oldest  in  Europe. 

41.  forsooth.     In  truth.     The  word  expresses  scorn  or  derision. 

45.  I  gave  commands.  This  can  hardly  mean,  as  some  sup- 
pose, that  he  ordered  her  to  be  put  to  death.  The  sug- 
gestion merely  is  that  he  put  such  restrictions  on  her 
conduct  that  she  could  not  live. 

50.  pretence.     Claim. 

55.  though.     This  word  indicates  a  pause.     "But  before  we 

go,  notice  Neptune." 

56.  Claus  of  Innsbruck.     A  fictitious  personage.     Innsbruck 

is  the  chief  city  of  the  Austrian  Tyrol. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  Why  do  you  suppose  the  picture  is  covered  with  a  cur- 
tain? (1.  10). 

2.  Point  out  the  expressions  in  the  poem  that  suggest  the 
proud,  haughty  nature  of  the  Duke. 

3.  How  would  the  sense  be  affected  if  we  were  to  omit  "  only" 
(1.  14);  "or  blush  at  least"  (1.  31);  "I  repeat"  (1.  48);  "Nay" 
(1.  53);    "thought  a  rarity"  (1.  55). 

4.  How  do  you  suppose  the  envoy  of  the  Count  would  be 
affected  by  the  Duke's  words  and  actions? 

THE  BOY  AND  THE  ANGEL. 

First  published  in  1844. 

Theocrite  is  a  young  lad  who  works  at  his  trade  in  a  monastery 
cell,  and  sings  praises  to  God  while  he  works.  He  wishes  that 
the  time  might  come  when  he  would  praise  God  as  Pope  in  vSt. 
Peter's,  and  his  wish  comes  true.  He  falls  ill,  recovers,  studies 
as  a  priest  and  finally  becomes  Pope. 
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In  the  meanwhile  God  has  missed  the  voice  of  Theocrite 
from  the  monastery  cell;  and,  knowing  this,  the  archangel 
Gabriel  comes  down  to  earth,  enters  the  cell,  and  takes  up  the 
work  that  Theocrite  had  left.  But  as  God  listens  to  the  praise 
of  Gabriel,  he  misses  the  note  of  doubt  or  fear  which  made  the 
praise  of  Theocrite  so  pleasing  to  him.  And  so  Gabriel  goes  to 
Theocrite,  the  new  Pope,  and  bids  him  return  once  again  to  his 
cell  in  the  monastery  and  praise  God  as  a  boy  once  more,  while 
he  takes  Theocrite's  place  as  Pope.  So  Theocrite  resumes  his 
work  in  the  monastery  and  lives  his  life  there.  When  at  length 
he  dies,  Gabriel  vanishes  from  St.  Peter's  and  Theocrite  and 
Gabriel  "seek  God  side  by  side." 

The  real  teaching  of  the  poem  is  contained  in  lines  39-44. 
Human  doubt  and  fear  is  a  part  of  God's  plan  of  creation;  and 
we  love  God  the  more  clearly  because  of  these  doubts  and  fears. 
The  praise  of  the  humble  craftsman,  then,  just  because  of  these 
"human"  qualities,  soimds  as  sweet  in  God's  ear  as  the  praise 
of  Pope  or  Archangel. 

7.  period.  Probably  Theocrite  was  engaged  in  copying 
manuscript,  in  which  case  period  is  used  in  its  ordinary 
sense.  But  period  may  be  taken  to  mean  the  conclusion 
of  any  division  of  the  work. 

16.  Peter's  dome.     The  great  cathedral  of  Rome,  designed 

by  Michael  Angelo. 

17.  Would   God.     An  idiomatic  phrase  expressing  a  strong 

desire.  Either  a  shortened  form  of  "I  would  (wish)  to 
God";   or  else  equivalent  to  "Oh  that  God  might  will  it." 

19.  Night  passed,  day  shone.  This  is  merely  the  poet's  way 
of  saying  that  time  passed.  It,  of  course,  does  not  mean 
merely  one  night  and  one  day. 

22.  See  Psalm  xc,  4. 

27.  cell.     A  small  room  in  a  monastery. 

33-4.  fell  away,  etc.     Declined  into  old  age. 

37.  all  one.     All  the  same. 

39-44.  Gabriel's  praise  showed  no  doubt  of  God's  existence  or 
His  goodness,  and  no  fear  for  the  future,  because  he  knew 
what  God  and  Heaven  really  are.  The  people  in  Avorlds 
newly  created  have  neither  doubt  nor  fear  because 
they  have  just  come  from  God's  hand.  The  people  in 
old  worlds  have  at  last  learned  to  know  God,  and  they  too 
show  no  doubt  or  fear.  The  highest  love  is  shown  in 
resisting  our  doubts  and  fears  and  in  contininng  to  praise 
God  in  spite  of  those  fears. 

49.  tiring-room.     Dressing  chamber.     "Tiring"  is  a  shorter 

form  of  "attiring." 

50.  outer  gallery.     From  which  the  Pope  blesses  the  people 

on  Easter  morning. 
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51.  dight.     Decked. 

62.  burned.     Dazzlingly  bright  in  appearance. 

66.  thy  dream.     Of  becoming  Pope. 

67-8.  To  the  angels  the  praise  of  Theocrite  seemed  weak;  but 
when  it  ceased,  God  felt  that  the  chorus  of  praise  from 
His  creatures  was  imperfect  (line  44). 

68.  Creation's  chorus  stopped.  This  does  not  mean  that 
all  other  creatures  stopped  praising  God;  but  without 
the  voice  of  Theocrite,  weak  though  it  was,  the  chorus  of 
praise  was  incomplete. 

71.  of  our  disdain.     Which  the  angels  disdained. 

76.  A  new  Pope.  Gabriel,  who  had  taken  the  place  of  Theo- 
crite (line  70). 

78.  side  by  side.  "All  service  ranks  the  same  with  God." 
Theocrite  was  the  equal  of  Gabriel  in  God's  sight. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  Point  out  passages  in  this  poem  which  teach: 

(a)  That  earnest  labour  should  accompany  praise. 

(b)  That  the  highest  happiness  consists  in  doing  God's  will. 

(c)  That  God  may  set  great  value  on  things  which  others 
disdain. 

2.  Explain  "like  a  rainbow's  birth"  (1.  25),  "the  stripling's 
hue"  (1.  32).     "To  the  East"  (1.  61). 

3.  Explain  the  title.  The  Boy  and  the  Angel. 

THE  ITALIAN  IN  ENGLAND. 

First  published  in  1845. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  as  we  now  know  it,  had  no  political  existence.  Austria 
held  possession  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia  in  the  north.  A 
Bourbon  prince  ruled  Naples.  The  Pope  held  certain  territories, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  country  was  divided  into  a  number 
of  petty  kingdoms  and  duchies.  Over  the  northern  part  of 
Italy  Austria  exercised  a  despotism  against  which  the  Italian 
patriots  for  many  years  struggled  in  vain.  In  1859,  however, 
as  a  result  of  a  war  between  Austria  and  France,  Lombardy 
was  freed  from  the  tyranny  of  Austria.  From  this  time  for- 
ward the  struggle  for  liberty  continued  in  other  parts  of  Italy; 
and  eleven  years  later,  in  1870,  the  whole  of  Italy  was  finally 
united  under  one  king. 
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The  story  of  The  Italian  in  England  is  an  account  of  an 
imaginary  incident  in  the  long  struggle  of  the  Italian  patriots 
against  Austria. 

8.  Charles.     Evidently    the    speaker's    brother.     (See    also 
line  116.) 
15.  dismay.     The  fires  were  dismal,  or  dreary^ 
19.  Metternich    (1773-1859).     An    Austrian    statesman    and 
diplomatist,  who  had  much  to  do  with  shaping  the  pol- 
icies of  Austria  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.     He  died  in  1859,  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  which  marked  the  beginning  of  Italian  freedom. 
our  friend.     This  is  ironical. 
41.  crypt.     Here,  an  underground  hiding-place. 

74.  Padua.     A   city   in   northern   Italy,    in   the   Province    of 

Venetia. 

75.  duoitio.     Cathedral. 

76.  Tenebrse.     The  name  given  to  services  held  during  the 

latter  part  of  Easter  week,  during  which  the  church  is 
darkened  to  commemorate  the  darkness  which  accom- 
panied the  crucifixion  of  Christ. 

120.  distil.     Give  forth  moisture. 

136.  induced.     Brought  about,  were  responsible  for. 

138.  opine.     Hold  the  opinion. 

139.  "Freedom  grows  license."     When  people  get  freedom 

they  abuse  it  and  go  too  far. 

140.  "Haste  breeds  delay."     More  haste,  less  speed. 

145.  then.     Since  my  own  family  and  my  boyhood  friends  are 
out  of  sympathy  with  me. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  was  there  in  the  Italian  woman's  conduct  and  ap- 
pearance that  gave  the  fugitive  confidence  in  her? 

2.  Upon  what  grounds  did  he  appeal  to  her  for  help?  Illus- 
trate by  reference  to  the  poem. 

3.  Show,  by  reference  to  the  poem,  what  impression  the 
poet  wishes  to  give  of  the  Italian  peasants,  Charles,  Metternich, 
and  the  fugitive's  early  companions. 

4.  (a)  Point  out  three  expressions  in  the  poem  in  which  the 
speaker  voices  his  love  for  Italy. 

(b)  Next  to  his  love  for  his  country,  what  is  the  speaker's 
dominating  passion? 

5.  Lines  111-162  do  not  relate  to  the  main  incident  in  the 
poem;    why  not  omit  them? 
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THE  GUARDIAN  ANGEL. 
First  published  in  1853. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Augustine,  at  Fano,  in  Italy,  may  be 
seen  a  picture  known  as  The  Guardian  Angel.  (See  Frontis- 
piece). It  is  the  work  of  a  seventeenth  century  painter,  whose 
real  name  was  Barbiere,  but  who  generally  went  by  the  name 
of  Guercino  (pr.  Gwer-ch'e-no).  Guercino  was  a  prolific  painter, 
but  the  character  of  his  work  does  not  entitle  him  to  be  ranked 
among  the  great  masters. 

Fano  and  Ancona  are  towns  on  the  Adriatic,  some  thirty 
miles  apart.  During  the  summer  of  1848  the  Brownings  spent 
three  days  at  Fano,  after  which  they  went  to  Ancona,  where 
they  remained  a  week. 

1-2.  These  and  other  references  to  the  picture  will  be  made 

clear  by  a  study  of  the  frontispiece. 
4.  thy  special  ministry.     Caring  for  and  teaching  the  child. 
7.  retrieve.     Restore. 

13.  me  (chosen)  out  of  all  the  world. 

20.  tether  me.     Hold  me  in  my  place. 

25.  too  much  thought.     Too  many  vexing  thoughts. 

27.  distortion.  The  features  distorted  by  anxious,  perplex- 
ing thoughts. 

20-32.  It  is  because  we  do  not  see  things  rightly  thdt  evil  ap- 
pears to  exist  in  the  world.  If  our  eyes  were  "healed" 
so  that  we  might  see  the  world  as  God  intended,  "all 
worldly  wrong"  would  disappear,  and  we  should  see  that 
everything  is  really  beautiful  and  good. 

33-5.  If  we  could  only  see  that  everything  in  the  world  is 
beautiful,  our  hearts  would  be  filled  with  love  and,  as  a 
result  of  this,  we  should  live  rightly.  And  is  not  this, 
the  poet  asks,  all  that  is  necessary? 

37.  The  poem  is  in  reality  a  letter  addressed  to  his  friend, 
Alfred  Domett,  who  had  gone  to  New  Zealand  a  few 
years  before. 

42.  he.     The  angel,  in  Guercino's  painting. 

46.  My  angel.     Mrs.  Browning. 

47-8.  This  picture,  full  of  power  and  glory  and  filled  with 
pathos,  adds  to  Guercino's  fame. 

51.  some  wrong.     From  those  who  criticized  his  work. 

52.  one  thought.     Expressed  in  lines  33-35. 

55.  Wairoa.     A  river  in  New  Zealand. 

56.  In  a  letter  this  would,  of  course,  form  part  of  the  heading. 
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QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  do  you  learn  from  the  poem  as  to  the  appearance, 
attitude,  and  character  of  the  angel? 

2.  (a)  What  service  does  the  poet  wish  the  angel  to  perform 
for  him? 

(b)  What  does  he  think  would  be  the  effect  of  the  angel's 
"healing"? 

3.  (a)  Under  what  circumstances  did  the  poet  see  the  pic- 
ture? 

(b)  What  reason  does  he  give  for  writing  this  "song"? 

PROSPICE. 
First  published  in  1864. 

The  title  Prospice  is  a  Latin  imperative,  meaning  "Look 
forward."  The  poem,  as  the  first  words  indicate,  is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  poet's  attitude  towards  death;  and  it  was  no  doubt 
called  forth  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Browning,  in  June,  1861. 

The  poet  speaks  of  death  as  a  struggle  through  which  every 
one  must  go,  and  which  he  would  not  avoid  if  he  could.  The 
figure  in  the  poem  is  that  of  a  man  who,  after  a  long  journey, 
reaches  the  mountain-top,  where  his  enemy  holds  his  post  amid 
darkness  and  storm.  The  "black  minute"  of  struggle  is  soon 
over  and  the  brave  fighter  gains  his  reward. 

1-3.  It  is  possible  that  the  poet  in  these  lines  is  referring  to  the 
physical  signs  of  old  age, — difficulty  in  speech,  dimness 
of  sight,  white  hair,  and  the  diseases  and  pains  of  advanc- 
ing age. 

5-6.  These  expressions  are  descriptive  of  the  "place"  (1.  4). 

7.  the  Arch  Fear.     Death,  the  thing  that  man  fears  most, 
in  a  visible  form.     So  close  at  hand  that  we  can  see  it 

ahead  of  us. 

8.  the  strong  man.     Even  the  strong  man. 

10.  the  barriers  fall.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  the  spirit  from  this  world  to  the  next. 

15.  forbore.     Refrained  from  the  struggle. 

19-20.  The  poet's  idea  is  that  those  who  do  not  have  their  share 
of  suffering  in  this  life,  must  make  up  this  "arrears  of 
pain,  darkness,  and  cold"  in  the  next  life.  Browning 
has  had  a  glad  life  and  it  seems  to  him  that  in  facing  the 
struggle  of  death  bravely  he  may  pay  his  'arrears.' 
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21.  the  worst  turns  the  best.  The  worst  pain  and  suffering 
turns  into  the  greatest  joy. 

23.  This  is  the  poet's  way  of  describing  the  struggle  of  death. 
He  has  already  spoken  of  death  as  a  battle  with  the 
'elements'  (11.  1-4);  and  to  this  he  adds,  in  this  line,  the 
idea  of  the  struggle  of  the  spirits  of  darkness  for  his  soul. 

28.  Everything  else  that  concerns  us  we  will  leave  in  the  hands 
of  God. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  In  what  expressions  does  the  poet  suggest  (a)  that  old 
age  is  approaching,  and  (b)  that  life  is  a  struggle  upwards? 

2.  What  reasons  does  the  poet  give  for  preferring  that  death 
for  him  shall  be  a  "fight."? 

3.  "Fear  death?"  (1.  1).  What  answer  is  given  to  this 
question? 

"ALL  SERVICE  RANKS  THE  SAME  WITH  GOD." 

First  published  in  1841. 

This  song  occurs  in  Pippa  Passes,  one  of  Browning's  dramatic 
poems.  Pippa  Passes  is  the  story  of  a  young  girl  named  Pippa, 
who  is  employed  in  the  silk  mills  at  Asolo.  She  has  but  one 
holiday  in  the  year — New  Year's  Day;  and  early  on  this  New 
Year's  morning,  as  she  thinks  of  the  day  that  lies  before  her, 
she  hopes  to  get  from  it  all  the  happiness  and  joy  that  it  can 
give.  In  planning  her  day  she  compares  her  own  life  with  the 
lives  of  the  four  people  in  Asolo  whom  she  considers  to  be  most 
fortunate;  and  she  comforts  herself  with  the  thought  that  "all 
service  ranks  the  same  with  God";  and  that  although  she  is 
only  a  poor  girl,  she  is, 

"Just  as  great,  no  doubt. 
Useful  to  men  and  dear  to  God  as  they." 
In  the  end  she  decides  to  take  a  walk  through  the  town,  past 
the  homes  of   these   four   people,   so   that   she   may  "see  their 
happiness,  and  envy  none." 

In  the  remaining  scenes  of  the  drama,  the  poet  gives  us  a 
glimpse  into  each  of  these  four  homes  and  shows  us  in  each  case 
the  effect  of  Pippa's  songs  as  she  'passes'  along  the  street. 

J-(i  God  does  not  give  men  more  credit  for  great  deeds  than 
for  small  ones.  If  God  is  present  now  among  men  (as 
He  formerly  was  in  the  Garden  of  Eden)  then  we  can 
only  work  as  he  permits  us.  We  are  all  puppets  in  His 
hands  and  one  man  ranks  no  higher  than  another. 
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puppets.  A  puppet  is  a  mechanical  doll-like  figure  whose 
movements  are  controlled  by  means  of  concealed  wires, 
by  the  master  of  a  puppet  show.  The  word  as  here  used 
expresses  the  idea  that  all  our  actions  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  God. 
7-12.  In  God's  sight  all  events  are  of  equal  importance.  It 
takes  just  the  same  effort  (pain)  on  God's  part  to  bring 
a  small  event  to  pass  as  a  great  one.  Pick  out  for  me, 
if  you  can,  from  the  deeds  of  your  life  one  deed  which 
requires  on  God's  part  less  power  or  more  power  than 
another. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  (a)  Complete  the  clause  beginning  with  If  (1.  2). 

(b)  Explain  "best  and  worst"  (1.  5). 

(c)  "Why  'small'?"     Express  this  question  in  its  com- 
plete form. 

2.  State  in  your  own  words  the  poet's  reason  for  thinking 
that  "all  service  ranks  the  same  with  God." 

3.  (a)  Show  the  relation  between  the  thoughts  in  the  two 
stanzas. 

(b)  "Untwine"    (1.    10).     What   special   significance   has 
this  word?     Why  not  say  "select"? 
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IMPORTANT  EVENTS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  ARNOLD. 

1822.  Matthew  Arnold,  born  at  La4eham,  Middlesex;  son  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  who  became  famous  as  the  head- 
master of  Rugby. 

1827.  Removal  to  Rugby.  Summer  home  near  Grasmere,  in 
the  Lake  District. 

1840.  Entered  Oxford  University. 

1842.  Death  of  Dr.  Arnold.  Matthew  Arnold  returns  to  Rugby 
as  teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

1847.  Appointed  private  secretary  to  Lord  Lansdowne. 

1849.  First  volume  of  poems  published. 

1851.  Appointed  Inspector  of  Public  Schools.  Marriage  to 
Miss  Lucy  Wightman. 

1853.  Publication  of  Sohrab  and  Rustum. 

1857.  Elected  Professor  of  Poetry  in  Oxford  University. 

1859,  1865,  1866.  Visited  the  continent  to  study  European 
systems  of  education. 

1883,  1886.  Visited  America. 

1886.  Resigned  his  position  as  Inspector  of  Schools,  receiving  a 
pension  from  the  Government. 

1888.  Died  suddenly  in  Liverpool. 

The  chief  quality  of  Matthew  Arnold's  work,  both  as  critic 
and  poet  is  his  intellectual  clearness.  His  poetry  is  clear  and 
melodious,  but  restrained  and  lacking  in  that  warmth  of  emo- 
tion which  marks  the  poetry  of  Browning.  He  represents  more 
than  any  other  poet  of  his  time  the  spirit  of  doubt  and  ques- 
tioning, and  of  intellectual  unrest  which  marked  the  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Books  of  Reference: 

Arnold:  How  to  Know  Him,  by  Stuart  P.  Sherman;  (The 
Bobbs-Merrill  Co.).     George  J.  McLeod,  Limited,  Toronto. 

Matthew  Arnold,  by  H.  W.  Paul,  in  The  English  Men  of 
Letters  Series.     The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada,  Toronto. 
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SOHRAB  AND  RUSTUM. 

The  scene  of  the  story  of  Sohrah  and  Rustum  is  laid  in  West- 
ern Turkestan,  which  Hes  to  the  north  of  Persia  and  Afghan- 
istan, and  to  the  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

The  story  deals  with  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Rustum,  a 
legendary  Persian  hero.  According  to  legend,  Rustum  in  his 
youth  took  to  wife  the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  king  whose 
country  he  chanced  to  visit.  Being  forced  to  return  to  Persia 
before  the  birth  of  his  son,  he  left  with  the  mother  a  seal,  with 
instructions  that  she  should  prick  on  the  arm  of  the  child  a 
device  which  in  after  years  might  serve  as  a  proof  that  he  was 
Rustum's  son.  When  the  child,  Sohrab,  was  born,  the  mother 
fearing  lest  Rustum  might  take  the  boy  from  her  to  train  him 
in  arms,  sent  word  that  the  child  was  a  girl.  Rustum  thus 
remained  in  ignorance  of  his  son's  existence;  but  Sohrab,  on 
the  other  hand,  learned  in  due  time  that  he  was  the  son  of  the 
mighty  Rustum,  and  longed  to  meet  his  unknown  father.  When 
at  length  war  was  declared  between  the  Persians  and  Tartars, 
Sohrab,  who  had  entered  the  service  of  the  Tartar  king,  deter- 
mined to  seek  out  Rustum  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  re- 
veal himself  as  his  son.  The  story  of  Sohrab  and  Rustum  gives 
an  account  of  the  tragic  meeting  between  father  and  son. 

2.  Oxus.     A  river  flowing  north  through  Turkestan  to  the 

Aral  Sea.     For  part  of  its  course  it  forms  the  boundary 
between  Afghanistan  and  Turkestan. 

3.  Tartar.     A  general  name  given  to  the  Mongolian  tribes 

of  Central  Asia,  and  more  particularly  to  those  of  Turk- 
estan. 

15.  Pamere,  or  Pamir.     A  plateau  in  Southern  Turkestan, 
in  which  the  Oxus  has  its  source. 

25.  thick-piled.     Soft;     the  pile,    or   woolly  surface   of   the 

carpets,  was  thick. 
38.  King  Afrasiab.     The  Tartar  King. 
40.  Samarcand.     A  city  in  Turkestan. 
42.  Ader-baijan.     A  province  of    Western  Persia  adjacent  to 

Armenia. 
82.  Seistan.     A  district  of  Eastern  Persia. 

Zal.     In  Persian  legend,  Zal,  the  father  of  Rustum,  was 

a  renowned  warrior. 
92.  ravening.     Hungering  for  his  prey. 
101.  Kara-Kul.     A  district  in  Turkestan. 

113.  Casbin,  or  Kazvin.     A  town  in  Persia. 

114.  Elburz.     A  mountain  range  in  Persia  to  the  south  of  the 

Caspian  Sea. 
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Axalian  estuaries.  The  mouths  of  rivers  flowing  into 
the  Aral  Sea. 

115.  frore.  Frozen. 

117-35.  The  names  of  these  Tartar  tribes  and  the  districts 
which  they  inhabit  are  not  important.  The  student  who 
wishes  to  locate  the  places  mentioned  will  find  them  in 
any  detailed  map  of  Turkestan. 

119-20.  Bokhara  and  Khiva.     Provinces  of  Turkestan. 

120.  An  intoxicating  liquor  known  as  koumiss  is  made  from  the 
milk  of  camels  and  mares. 

127.  doubtful  service.  They  could  not  always  be  counted  on 
to  serve  the  Tartar  king. 

154.  Note  the  elaborate  similes  which  appear  throughout  the 
poem.  The  poem  as  a  whole  is  written  after  the  style 
of  the  ancient  epic,  and  these  extended  comparisons  are 
introduced  after  the  manner  of  the  similes  in  Homer,  for 
the  sake  of  their  decorative  effect.  Each  of  the  similes 
is  as  it  were,  a  little  picture  set  within  the  larger  poem. 

160.  Cabool.     The  capital  of  Afghanistan. 

217.  Iran.  The  ancient  name  for  Persia, — the  land  of  the 
Aryans. 

255.  men  of  naught.  Men  of  no  account,  such  as  the  Per- 
sian King. 

268.  the  fluted  spine.  The  grooved  spike  projecting  from  the 
top  of  the  helmet. 

277.  Dight.     Decked. 

286.  Bahrein.     An  island  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

288.  tale.     The  required  number. 

330.  Be  governed.     Be  governed  by  my  advice. 

361.  Changed.     Exchanged. 

387.  Success  may  change  from  one  side  to  another,  just  as  the 
wind  changes. 

397.   the  event.     The  outcome,  the  issue. 

412.  Hyphasis  or  Hydaspes.     Rivers  of  Northern  India. 

414.  wrack.     Destruction. 

452.  that  autumn  star.     Sirius,  the  dog-star. 

458.  minion.     Darling,  favourite. 

563.  Sole.     Alone. 

592.  Koords,  or  Kurds.  A  race  of  people  living  in  Western 
Persia  and  the  eastern  part  of  Turkey. 

596.  A  vague  rumour  will  be  noised  abroad. 

616.  set  to  grief.     Began  to  be  grieved. 

671.  vermilion.     Red. 
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679.  griffin,     A  mythical  animal  with  the  head  of  the  eagle 
and  the  body  of  a  lion. 

714-5.  engaged  the  strife.     Brought  about  the  strife. 

740.  Or  ere.     "Or"  is  merely  another  form  of  ere;   the  double 
conjunctive  is  used  for  the  sake  of  greater  emphasis. 

751.   Helmund.     A  river  in  Afghanistan. 

765.  the  northern  Sir.     The  river  Sir,  or  Syr,  flows  into  the 

Aral  Sea. 
832.  Kai  Khosroo.     The  King  of  Persia. 
840.  imperious.     Overmastering. 
861.  Persepolis.     The  ancient  capital  of  Persia,  supposed  to 

have   been   built   by   Jemshid   or   Jamshid,    a   mythical 

Persian  King. 
878.  Chorasmian  waste.     Desert  country  through  which  the 

Oxus  flows. 
880.  Orgunje.     A  village  on  the  Oxus. 
884.  parcelled.     Divided  into  small  streams. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  (a)  What  reason  did  Sohrab  give  to  Peran-Wisa  for  wish- 
ing to  challenge  the  Persian  lords  to  single  combat? 

(b)  What   arguments   did    Peran-Wisa   use   in   trying   to 
dissuade  Sohrab? 

2.  What  means  does  the  author  use,  in  the  first  two  hundred 
lines,  to  arouse  our  sympathies  on  behalf  of  Sohrab,  and  to 
impress  us  with  the  idea  of  his  strength  and  valour? 

3.  (a)  Why  did  Rustum  hold  aloof  from  the  remainder  of 
the  Persian    army? 

(b)  What  argument  did  Gudurz  make  use  of  to  induce 
Rustum  to  take  up  the  challenge  of  Sohrab? 

(c)  Why  did  Rustum  decide  to  fight  in  plain  arms? 

4.  When  Rustum  first  saw  Sohrab,  "a  deep  pity  entered  his 
soul,"  and  Sohrab,  on  the  other  hand,  was  filled  with  hope. 

(a)  How  does  the  poet  explain  these  feelings? 

(b)  What  prevented  the  two  men  from  coming  to  an 
understanding  at  this  point? 

5.  Point  out  the  details  in  the  first  half  of  the  poem  that 
are  intended  to  impress  the  reader  with  the  idea  of  Rustum's 
great  size  and  strength. 
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6.  In  the  account  of  the  final  stage  in  the  struggle  (11.  470- 
526),  point  out  three  special  devices  which  the  poet  uses  in 
order  to  add  to  the  vividness  of  his  story. 

7.  "Sohrab's  revelation  of  his  identity  falls  into  three 
stages."     Examine  11.  527-691,  and  point  out  these  three  stages. 

8.  Point  out  the  difTerent  references  to  Ruksh  in  the  poem. 
The  story  could  have  been  told  without  any  reference  to  Rus- 
tum's  horse;   why  then  does  the  poet  introduce  these  references? 

9.  What  suggestions  of  Eastern  fatalism  do  you  find  in  the 
poem? 

10.  Do  3'ou  think  the  story  would  have  been  as  effective  if 
the  poet  had  represented  Rustum  as  having  been  killed  by 
Sohrab?     Give  reasons. 

11.  What  means  does  the  poet  make  use  of  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  story  to  prevent  the  feelings  of  the  reader  from  being  too 
greatly  harrowed  by  the  tragedy? 

12.  Which  of  the  long  similes  in  the  poem  do  you  consider 
to  be  the  most  picturesque.? 


SUBJECTS  FOR  COMPOSITION 

(For  fifteen  minute  Class-Exercises.) 

1.  Shalott  (as  seen  by  the  reapers,  1.  28). 

2.  Sir  Lancelot  (as  described  in  Part  III). 

3.  The  nun  and  her  surroundings  (as  described  in  St. 
Agnes'  Eve). 

4.  The  scene  in  Break,  Break,  Break  (as  viewed  from  a  ship 
entering  the  harbour). 

5.  "  The  landscape  underneath,"  (as  described  in  In 
Memoriani,  section  C). 

6.  The  City  in  Up  at  a  Villa  (as  described  by  one  who 
dislikes  it). 

7.  "My  blossomed  pear-tree,"  (the  tree  and  its  surround- 
ings as  described  in  Home  Thoughts,  from  Abroad). 

8.  The  scene  from  the  turret  {Love  Among  the  Ruins,  1. 
37),  as  contrasted  with  the  scene  from  the  tower  (1.  43)  in 
ancient  times. 

9.  The  story  of  Boot  and  Saddle. 

10.  The  envoy  of   the  Count  (in  My  Last  Duchess)  gives  his 
master  his  opinion  of  the  Duke. 

11.  Theocrite  (in  The  Boy  and  the  Angel). 

12.  The    story  of  The  Italian   in   England    (as  told  by  the 
peasant  woman). 

13.  The    picture    of    The    Guardian     Angel    (described   for 
some  one  who  has  not  seen  it). 

14.  The  struggle    between   Sohrab  and  Rustum  (as  seen  by 
Peran-Wisa  or  by  Gudurz). 
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Metre  and  Rhythm.  The  word  metre  literally  means 
'a  measure,'  and  when  used  of  language  it  is  applied  to  the 
measurement  of  sound.  The  basis  of  measurement  in  language 
is  the  syllable.  In  classical  languages  in  measuring  the  syll- 
ables in  a  line  of  poetry,  we  consider  the  length  of  the  vowel 
sounds,  that  is,  the  time  required  to  pronounce  them;  or,  to 
use  the  technical  term,  we  measure  the  quantity  of  the  vowel 
sounds.  In  English  poetry,  however,  we  measure  syllables 
chiefly  by  the  amount  of  force  with  which  our  vowel  sounds 
are  pronounced;  or,  in  other  words,  by  stress  or  accent.  Quantity 
is  often  an  important  element  in  English  verse,  but  stress,  or 
accent,  is  the  basis  of  measurement.  Even  if  it  were  possible 
to  express  ourselves  by  using  a  series  of  accented  or  of  un- 
accented syllables,  the  effect  would  be  far  from  pleasing,  and 
we  find  that  in  order  to  produce  a  pleasing  effect,  accented 
syllables  must  recur  with  a  certain  degree  of  regularity.  Where 
there  is  a  fairly  regular  recurrence  of  accents,  as  in  certain 
heightened  forms  of  prose,  we  say  that  our  language  possesses 
rhythm.  Where  the  accents  recur  with  perfect  regularity, 
as  in  most  forms  of  poetry,  we  speak  of  the  metre  of  the  verse. 

Kinds  of  Feet.  In  metrical  language,  each  group  of  syll- 
ables containing  an  accented  syllable  is  known  as  a  foot:  and 
there  are  different  varieties  of  metrical  feet  according  to  the 
number  of  syllables  and  their  arrangement  in  the  group.  For 
example,  if  we  let  a  stand  for  an  accented  syllable  and  b  for 
an  un-accented  syllable,  we  have  the  following  common  groups 
ab,  ba,  abb,  bah,  bba.  These  different  kinds  of  feet  are 
usually  distinguished  by  technical  names,  which  we  have  adopted 
from  the  Latin  and  Greek.  The  group  ab  is  called  a  trochee; 
ba,  an  iamb;  abb,  a  dactyl;  aba,  an  amphibrach;  and 
bba  an  anapaest.  The  kind  of  foot  most  commonly  used 
in  English  poetry  is  the  iambic,  but  we  very  frequently  find 
lines  which  contain  both  iambs  and  anapaests. 

Scansion.  When  we  divide  a  line  of  poetry  into  separate 
feet  and  mark  the  accents,  we  are  said  to  scan  the  line.  One 
of  the  first  things  that  we  shall  notice  in  the  scansion  of  any 
passage  of  poetry  is  that  all  the  accented  syllables  have  not 
an  equal  stress,  and  that  occasionally  both  syllables  in  an 
iambic  foot  are  stressed.  In  this  latter  case  we  have  what  is 
known  as  the  "hovering"  accent.  Examine,  for  illustration, 
the  following  passage: 
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Long  lines  \  of  cliff  |  breaking  |  have  left  I  a  chasm; 
And  in  |  the  chasm  |  are  foam  |  and  yel  [  low  sands; 
Beyond,  |  red  roofs  \  about  |  a  nar  |  row  wharf 
In  clus  I  ter,  then  |  a  mould  |  er'd  church;  |  and  higher 
A  long  I  street  climbs  |  to  one  |  tall-tow  \  er'd  mill; 
And  high  |  in  heaven  |  behind  |  it  a  |  gray  down 
With  Dan  |  ish  bar  |  rows;   and  |  a  haz  |  el-wood 
By  au  I  tumn  nut  |  ters  haunt  |  ed,  flour  |  ishes 
Green  in  |  a  cup  |  like  hoi  |  low  of  |  the  down. 
In  the  italicised  expressions  in  these  lines  there  are  three  ex- 
amples of  hovering  accent,  and  in  the  case  of  a  in  line  6,  and 
in  line  7,  and  the  final  syllable  in  line  8,  we  have  examples  of 
syllables  on  which  the  stress  is  very  weak. 

Sometimes  also  in  scanning  an  iambic  line  we  find  that  one 
of  the  feet,  generally  at  the  beginning  of  the  line,  is  trochaic. 
For  example,  in  the  foregoing  passage,  breaking,  in  line  1,  and 
Green  in,  in  line  9,  are  trochaic.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  irregu- 
larity of  this  sort  generally  serves  a  good  purpose  in  preventing 
monotony;  and  since  the  trochaic  foot  stands  out  conspicuously, 
it  is  sometimes  used  as  a  means  of  giving  special  emphasis  to 
certain  words. 

Sometimes  certain  lines  of  poetry  present  special  difficulties 
in  scansion  either  because  one  or  more  syllables  are  lacking 
or  because  they  contain  extra  syllables.  Consider  for  example 
the  following  lines: 

Behold  I  this  fruit  |  whose  gleam  |  ing  rind  |  engraven 

'  For  the  |  most  fair,'  |  would  seem  |  to  award  |  it  thine, 

As  love  I  lier  than  |  whatev  |  er  O  |  read  haunt 

The  knolls  |  of  I  |  da,  love  |  liest  in  \  all  grace 

Of  move  I  ment  and  1  the  charm  |  of  mar  I  ried  brows. 

In  the  first  line  we  have  an  example  of  an  extra  syllable  com- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  line.  In  the  second  line,  the  expression 
to  award,  which  forms  a  single  foot,  contains  three  syllables. 
In  reading  there  is  a  tendency  to  elide  the  first  syllable  of  this 
foot  and  to  pronounce  to  award  as  t'award.  In  some  cases 
the  poet  in  writing  a  line  marks  the  elision  with  an  apostrophe. 
In  the  remaining  lines  each  of  the  italicized  feet  contains  three 
syllables.  In  all  these  cases  there  is  a  tendency  to  pronounce 
the  unaccented  syllables  rapidly,  or,  in  other  words,  to  slur 
them  in  reading. 

Rhymes.  When  two  accented  syllables  have  the  same 
vowel  sound,  but  different  initial  consonants,  they  are  said  to 
rhyme.  Rhymes  generally  occur  at  the  ends  of  lines,  but  in 
some  poems  initial  and  middle  rhymes  are  also  used.  Very 
frequently  the  accented  rhyming  syllables  are  followed  by 
unaccented  syllables,  as,  for  instance,  in  travel,  gravel,  covers, 
lovers.  These  rhymes  are  known  as  double  or  feminine 
rhymes. 
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The  chief  purpose  of  rhyme  is  to  give  pleasure  to  the  reader, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  serves  another  very  useful  purpose 
in  helping  to  bind  together  the  lines  in  which  it  occurs.  In 
certain  verse  forms  this  efTect  is  very  marked,  as,  for  example, 
in  a  sonnet  or  in  a  stanza  from  In  Memoriam. 

Unrhymed  poetry  is  called  blank  verse.  Blank  verse  is 
capable  of  higher  artistic  effects  than  rhymed  verse  and  is  gener- 
ally used  for  more  lofty  and  dignified  themes. 

Pauses.  The  poetic  character  of  a  passage  depends  to 
a  large  extent  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  pauses  in  the  line. 
The  two  points  at  which  pauses  are  most  common  are  the  end 
of  the  line,  and  the  middle,  or  near  the  middle,  of  the  line.  Tlie 
pause  at  the  end  of  a  line  is  known  as  an  end  pause,  and  the 
pause  in  the  middle  of  a  line  is  known  as  the  caesura  (Lat.  ccedo, 
I  cut).  The  position  of  the  pauses  is,  however,  frequently 
varied,  according  to  the  efTect  which  the  writer  wishes  to  produce. 

Length  of  Lines.  The  number  of  feet  in  a  line  of  poetry 
varies  commonly  from  three  to  six.  A  line  of  three  feet  is  said 
to  be  a  trimeter  line;  four  feet,  a  tetrameter;  five  feet, 
a  pentameter;  and  six  feet,  a  hexameter.  The  tetrameter 
and  the  pentameter  are  the  ones  most  commonly  used  in  Eng- 
lish verse. 

Stanza  Forms.  When  lines  are  rhymed  they  are  generally 
combined  into  different  groups  according  to  the  thought  and 
the  rhyme-scheme.  The  simplest  combination  is  the  couplet, 
which  consists  of  two  rhyming  lines.  When  the  couplet  is  com- 
posed of  iambic  pentameter  lines  it  is  known  as  the  heroic 
couplet,  because  this  form  of  verse  was  formerly  much  used 
in  poems  dealing  with  heroic  deeds. 

A  combination  of  four  rhyming  lines  is  known  as  a  quatrain. 
When  the  quatrain  consists  of  two  iambic  tetrameter  lines, 
alternating  with  two  iambic  trimeter  lines,  it  is  known  as  the 
ballad  measure,  because  most  of  the  old  ballads  were  written 
in  this  form. 

Various  forms  of  stanzas  exist,  consisting  of  five,  six  or 
seven  lines,  but  these  stanza  forms  have  no  distinctive  name. 
A  stanza  consisting  of  nine  lines,  of  which  the  first  eight  are 
iambic  pentameter  and.  the  ninth  iambic  hexameter,  is  known 
as  a  Spenserian  stanza,  because  this  was  the  stanza  form 
used  by  Spenser  in  his  long  poem  The  Faerie  Queene. 

The  Sonnet.  The  sonnet  is  a  poem  of  fourteen  iambic 
pentameter  lines,  constructed  according  to  a  definite  scheme, 
and  containing  the  development  of  a  single  main  thought. 
The  form  of  sonnet  most  commonly  employed  is  known  as  the 
Petrarchan  sonnet,  because  it  was  first  used  by  the  Italian 
poet  Petrarch.     It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  called  the  octave 
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and  the  sestette.  The  octave  comprises  the  first  eight  lines 
and  generally  contains  only  two  rhymes,  which  are  arranged 
as  follows:  abbaabba.  The  sestette  comprises  the  last 
six  lines,  with  no  fixed  rhyme-scheme.  The  octave  contains 
whatever  information  is  necessary  in  introducing  the  subject. 
The  main  thought  of  the  sonnet  is  generally  stated  in  the  first 
three  lines  of  the  sestette,  while  the  last  three  lines  generally 
contain  the  comment  or  reflections  of  the  poet,  arising  out  of  the 
main  thought. 

The  Shakesperian  sonnet,  so  named  because  Shakespeare 
was  the  first  to  use  it,  differs  from  the  Petrarchan,  both  in  its 
divisions  and  in  its  rhyme-scheme.  The  first  twelve  lines 
constitute  the  introduction,  and  the  main  thought  is  expressed 
in  the  last  two  lines.  The  Petrarchan  sonnet  is  sometimes 
compared  to  a  wave,  which  rises,  breaks,  and  falls  away,  while 
the  Shakesperian  sonnet  is  compared  to  the  swing  of  a  hammer 
followed  by  a  single  stroke,  or  to  a  pair  of  cymbals.  "When 
they  have  clashed,  everything  seems  to  have  been  said." 

Kinds  of  Poetry;    Epic,  Lyric,  and  Dramatic.     On  the 

side  of  subject  matter,  poetry  is  generally  classified  as  Epic, 
Lyric  and  Dramatic.  Strictly  speaking,  the  Epic  is  the  narration 
of  a  story  in  which  the  incidents  and  events  are  viewed,  as  it 
were,  from  the  outside,  and  into  which  the  feelings  and  opinions 
of  the  poet  himself  do  not  directly  enter.  Under  the  general 
heading  of  Epic  poetry  it  is  customary,  however,  to  classify 
all  those  forms  of  poetry  which  are  impersonal  in  character, 
including  poetry  which  is  purely  descriptive  or  reflective.  The 
best  known  form  of  epic  poetry  is  probably  The  Great  Epic, 
which  includes  such  poems  as  The  Iliad,  The  Aeneid,  and 
Paradise  Lost.  These  poems  treat  at  great  length,  of  themes 
which  are  of  universal  human  interest.  Among  the  minor 
forms  of  Epic  poetry,  the  most  common  is  the  ballad.  The 
ballad  contains  a  story  of  adventure,  usually  relating  to  love 
or  war;  and  since  it  was  formerly  sung  by  the  minstrel,  it  is 
generally  simple,  and  even  rude,  in  language  and  form.  The 
Idyll  usually  contains  a  picture  of  life  in  pastoral  or  primitive 
conditions.  It  is  a  highly  elaborated  form  of  verse,  in  which 
attention  is  given  to  richness  of  colouring  and  fineness  of  detail. 

The  Lyric  includes  those  forms  of  poetry  which  give  expres- 
sion to  the  personal  feelings  of  the  poet;  and  lyric  poetry,  as 
the  name  implies,  is  capable  of  being  set  to  music,  and  sung. 
Under  the  lyric  are  included  both  the  sonnet  and  the  ode. 
The  word  ode  is  of  Greek  origin  and  literally  means  a  song. 
The  ode  expresses  strong  feeling;  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  written  under  the  pressure  of  strong  passion  or  excitement  it 
is  usually  irregular  in  form,  with  lines  and  stanzas  of  varying 
length. 

The  Drama,  like  the  epic,  contains  the  development  of  a 
story,  but  in  the  case  of  the  drama  the  story  is  developed  from 
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within,  through  the  speeches  and  actions  of  the  characters 
themselves.  In  the  drama,  moreover,  the  story  takes  the  form 
of  plot.  In  other  words,  the  story  is  so  planned  that  the  early 
part  of  the  play  presents  a  complication  of  difficulties,  which 
reach  their  climax  near  the  centre,  and  are  unravelled  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  play.  This  interest  in  plot  usually  involves  a  cor- 
responding appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  the  reader,  or  of  the 
audience,  as  the  case  may  be;  and  at  the  same  time  the  develop- 
ment of  character  furnishes  another  source  of  interest  in  the 
play.  These  characteristics  of  the  drama  were  summed  up 
nearly  three  centuries  ago  by  Milton,  in  the  statement  that 
the  drama  possesses  three  sources  of  interest,— "interest  of 
character,  plot,  and  passion." 

The  two  main  types  of  drama  are  tragedy  and  comedy. 
We  apply  the  name  tragedy  to  those  dramas  in  which  the  in- 
dividual comes  into  conflict  with  certain  forces  in  nature  or  in 
society,  which,  owing  perhaps  to  some  defect  in  himself,  he  is 
unable  to  overcome.  In  the  case  of  comedy,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  individual  succeeds  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  which 
present  themselves,  and  the  story  ends  happily. 


SIGHT  PASSAGES 


The   following  passages  arc  taken  from  papers  set 
for  Departmental  and  Matriculation  Examinations. 

1.  O  Rose,  who  dares  to  name  thee? 

No  longer  roseate  now,  nor  soft  nor  sweet. 
But  pale  and  hard  and  dry  as  stubble  wheat, — 
Kept  seven  years  in  a  drawer,  thy  titles  shame  thee. 

The  breeze  that  used  to  blow  thee 
Between  the  hedgerow  thorns,  and  take  away 
An  odour  up  the  lane  to  last  all  day, — 

If  breathing  now,  unsweetened  would  forego  thee. 

The  sun  that  used  to  smite  thee, 
A  nd  mix  his  glory  in  thy  gorgeous  urn 
Till  beam  appeared  to  bloom,  and  flower  to  burn, — 

If  shining  now,  with  not  a  hue  would  light  thee. 

The  dew  that  used  to  wet  thee. 
And,  white  first,  grow  incarnadined  because 
It  lay  upon  thee  where  the  crimson  was, — 

If  dropping  now,  would  darken  where  it  met  thee. 

The  fly  that  'lit  upon  thee 
To  stretch  the  tendrils  of  its  tiny  feet 
Along  thy  leaf's  pure  edges  after  heat, — ■ 

If  'lighting  now,  would  coldly  overrun  thee. 

The  bee  that  once  did  suck  thee. 
And  build  thy  perfumed  ambers  up  his  hive. 
And  swoon  in  thee  for  joy,  till  scarce  alive, — 

If  passing  now,  would  blindly  overlook  thee. 

The  heart  doth  recognize  thee. 
Alone,  alone !  the  heart  doth  smell  thee  sweet, 
Doth  view  thee  fair,  doth  judge  thee  most  complete 

Perceiving  all  those  changes  that  disguise  thee. 

Yes,  and  the  heart  doth  owe  thee 
More  love,  dead  rose,  than  to  any  roses  bold 
Which  Julia  wears  at  dances,  smiling  cold: — 

Lie  still  upon  this  heart  which  breaks  below  thee ! 
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(a)  Give  this  poem  a  suitable  title. 

(6)  What  are  the  three  main  divisions  of  the  poem  and 
what  is  the  leading  thought  of  each? 

(c)  Show  the  relation  in  meaning  between  the  first  three 
lines  of  stanza  2  and  the  last  line  of  the  same  stanza.  In  which 
other  stanzas  is  there  a  similar  relation  in  meaning? 

(d)  How  is  stanza  7  related  to  the  preceding  stanzas? 

(e)  Account  for  the  speaker's  attitude  toward  the  rose. 
(/)    Explain  the  italicized  parts. 


SHAKESPEARE. 

Others  abide  our  question.     Thou  art  free. 

We  ask  and  ask:   Thou  smilest  and  art  still. 

Out-topping  knowledge.     For  the  loftiest  hill 

That  to  the  stars  uncrowns  his  majesty. 

Planting  his  stedfast  footsteps  in  the  sea, 

Making  the  heaven  of  heavens  his  dwelling-place, 

Spares  but  the  cloudy  border  of  his  base 

To  the  foiled  searching  of  mortality; 

And  thou,  who  didst  the  stars  and  sunbeams  know, 

Self-school'd,  self-scann'd,  self-secure, 

Didst  walk  on  earth  tinguess'd  at.     Better  so! 

AH  pains  the  immortal  spirit  must  endure. 

All  weakness  that  impairs,  all  griefs  that  bow, 

Find  their  sole  voice  in  that  victorious  brow. 


Explain  the  italicized  parts. 


TO  A  DISTANT  FRIEND. 

Why  art  thou  silent?     Is  thy  love  a  plant 

Of  such  weak  fibre  that  the  treacherous  air 

Of  absence  withers  what  was  once  so  fair? 

Is  there  no  debt  to  pay,  no  boon  to  grant? 

Yet  have  my  thoughts  for  thee  been  vigilant. 

Bound  to  thy  service  with  unceasing  care — 

The  mind's  least  generous  wish  a  mendicant 

For  nought  but  what  thy  happiness  could  spare. 

Speak! — though  this  soft  warm  heart,  once  free  to  hold 

A  thousand  tender  pleasures,  thine  and  mine. 

Be  left  more  desolate,  more  dreary  cold 

Than  a  forsaken  bird's  nest  filled  with  snow 

'Mid  its  own  bush  of  leafless  eglantine — 

Speak,  that  my  torturing  doubts  their  end  may  know  I 
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(a)  What  complaint  does  the  speaker  make? 

(6)  In  what  respects  is  "thy  love"  (I.  1),  likened  to  a  plant? 

(c)  Explain  the  force  of  "treacherous"  (1.  2). 

(d)  "what  was  once  so  fair"  (1.  3) — What  is  meant? 

(e)  (1.  4)— By  whom?     To  whom?     For  what  purpose? 
(/)  "Yet"  (1.  5)— In  spite  of  what? 

(g)   "vigilant"  (1.  5) — In  what  way? 

(h)  "least  generous  wish"  (1.  7) — Express  in  other  words. 
What  is  the  wish? 

(J)  (11.  12-13) — What  words  in  these  lines  emphasize  the 
idea  of  desolation? 

(i)  (1.  14) — Docs  it  make  any  difference  to  the  speaker 
what  answer  is  made?     Explain  fully. 

(k)  Express  in  your  own  words  the  thought  and  feeling  of 
the  sonnet  as  a  whole. 


Once  this  soft  turf,  this  rivulet's  sands, 
Were  trampled  by  a  hurrying  crowd, 

And  fiery  hearts  and  armed  hands 
Encountered  in  the  battle-cloud. 

Ah !  never  shall  the  land  forget 

How  gushed  the  life-blood  of  her  brave, — 
Gushed,  warm  with  hope  and  courage  yet, 

Upon  the  soil  they  fought  to  save. 

Now  all  is  calm  and  fresh  and  still ; 

Alone  the  chirp  of  flitting  bird 
And  talk  of  children  on  the  hill. 

And  bell  of  wandering  kine,  are  heard. 

No  solemn  host  goes  trailing  by 

The  black-mouthed  gun  and  staggering  wain ; 
Men  start  not  at  the  battle-cry, — 

O,  be  it  never  heard  again ! 

Soon  rested  those  who  fought;  but  thou 
Who  minglest  in  the  harder  strife 

For  truths  which  men  receive  not  now, 
Thy  warfare  only  ends  with  life. 

A  friendless  warfare!  lingering  long 
Through  weary  day  and  weary  year; 

A  wild  and  many-weaponed  throng 
Hang  on  thy  front  and  flank  and  rear. 
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Yet  nerve  thy  spirit  to  the  proof. 

And  blench  not  at  thy  chosen  lot; 
The  timid  good  may  stand  aloof, 

The  sage  may  frown, — yet  faint  thou  not. 

Nor  heed  the  shaft  too  surely  cast. 

The  foul  and  hissing  bolt  of  scorn; 
For  with  thy  side  shall  dwell,  at  last. 

The  victory  of  endurance  born. 

Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  shall  rise  again, — 

The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers; 
But  Error,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain. 

And  dies  among  his  worshippers. 

Yea,  though  thou  lie  upon  the  dust. 

When  they  who  helped  thee  flee  in  fear. 

Die  full  of  hope  and  manly  trust. 
Like  those  who  fell  in  battle  here! 

Another  hand  thy  sword  shall  wield, 

Another  hand  the  standard  wave. 
Till  from  the  trumpet's  mouth  is  pealed 

The  blast  of  triumph  o'er  thy  grave. 

(a)  Suggest  a  suitable  title  for  this  poem. 
(ft)   Compare  the  two  battles  in  respect  to: — 
(i)  the  cause  of  strife; 

(ii)  the  continuance  of  strife; 

(iii)  the  weapons  used; 

(iv)  the  outcome. 

(c)   What  is  the  poet's  purpose  in  contrasting  the  two  battles? 

(</)  Explain  concisely  the  meaning  of: — "friendless"  (1.  21), 
'chosen"  (1.  26),  "the  sage  may  frown"  (1.  28),  "surely"  (1.  29), 
'trust"  (1.  39). 

(e)   Which  stanza  best  expresses  the  chief  truth  of  the  poem? 


TO  THE  CUCKOO. 

Hail,  beauteous  stranger  of  the  grove! 

Thou  messenger  of  Spring ! 
Now  heaven  repairs  thy  rural  seat 

And  woods  thy  welcome  sing. 

What  time  the  daisy  decks  the  green 

Thy  certain  voice  we  hear: 
Hast  thou  a  star  to  guide  thy  path. 

Or  mark  the  rolling  year? 
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Delighted  visitant!  with  thee  ■) 

I  hail  the  time  of  flowers,  ? 

And  hear  the  sound  of  music  sweet 
From  birds  among  the  bowers. 

The  school-boy,  wandering  through  the  woods, 
To  pull  the  primrose  gay,  , 

Starts,  the  new  voice  of  spring  to  hear,  \>^ 

And  imitates  thy  lay. 

What  time  the  pea  puts  on  the  bloom, 

Thou  fliest  thy  vocal  vale,  / 

An  annual  guest  to  other  lands  ^g 

Another  spring  to  hail. 

Sweet  bird!   thy  bower  is  ever  green,  , 

Thy  sky  is  ever  clear:  \p 

Thou  hast  no  sorrow  in  thy  song, 
No  winter  in  thy  year. 


Oh,  could  I  fly,  I'd  fly  with  thee. 
We'd  make  with  joyful  wing, 

Otir  annual  visit  o'er  the  globe, 
Companions  of  the  Spring. 


(a)  Indicate  the  two  main  divisions  of  the  poem,  and  give 
the  leading  thought  of  each, 

{h)  Show  the  relationship  in  thought  between  the  first  two 
and  the  last  two  lines  of  the  second  stanza. 

(c)  State  briefly  the  reasons  for  the  poet's  pleasure  at  the 
coming  of  the  cuckoo. 

(d)  Explain  the  italicized  expressions. 


There  came  a  youth  upon  this  earth 

Some  thousand  years  ago. 
Whose  slender  hands  were  nothing  worth, 

Whether  to  plow,  or  reap,  or  sow. 

Upon  an  empty  tortoise-shell 

He  stretched  some  chords,  and  drew 

Music  that  made  men's  bosoms  swell 

Fearless,  or  brimmed  their  eyes  with  dew. 
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Then  King  Admetus  one  who  had 

Pure  taste  by  right  divine. 
Decreed  his  singing  not  too  bad 

To  hear  between  the  cups  of  wine. 

And  so  well-pleased  with  being  soothed 

Into  a  sweet  half-sleep, 
Three  times  his  kingly  beard  he  smoothed, 

And  made  him  viceroy  o'er  his  sheep. 

His  words  were  simple  words  enough. 

And  yet  he  used  them  so, 
That  what  in  other  mouths  were  rough 

In  his  seemed  musical  and  low. 

Men  called  him  but  a  shiftless  youth, 

In  whom  no  good  they  saw; 
And  yet,  unwillingly,  in  truth 

They  made  his  careless  words  their  law. 

They  knew  not  how  he  learned  at  all. 

For  idly,  hour  by  hour. 
He  sat  and  watched  the  dead  leaves  fall 

Or  mused  upon  a  common  flower. 

It  seemed  the  loveliness  of  things 

Did  teach  him  all  their  use, 
For,  in  mere  weeds,  and  stones,  and  springs. 

He  found  a  healing  power  profuse. 

Men  granted  that  his  speech  was  wise, 

But,  when  a  glance  they  caught 
Of  his  slim  grace  and  woman's  eyes. 

They  laughed,  and  called  him  good-for-naught. 

Yet  after  he  was  dead  and  gone 

And  e'en  his  memory  dim. 
Earth  seemed  more  sweet  to  live  upon, 

More  full  of  love  because  of  him. 

And  day  by  day  more  holy  grew 

Each  spot  where  he  had  trod, 
Till  after  poets  only  knew 

Their  first-bom  brother  as  a  god. 

(a)  Give  a  suitable  title  for  the  poem. 

{h)   Group   the   stanzas   of  the   poem   and   give   the   main 
thought  in  each  group. 
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(c)  What  reasons  are  given  in  the  poem  showing  why  this 
person  was  not  held  in  more  esteem  in  his  own  time? 

(d)  Describe  this  youth's  music  and  poetry. 

(e)  Explain  the  italicized  expressions. 

7.         The  ceaseless  rain  is  falling  fast. 
And  yonder  gilded  vane, 
Immovable  for  three  days  past. 
Points  to  the  misty  main. 

It  drives  me  in  upon  myself 

And  to  the  fireside  gleams, 
To  pleasant  books  that  crowd  my  shelf 

And  still  more  pleasant  dreams. 

I  read  whatever  bards  have  sung 

Of  lands  beyond  the  sea, 
And  the  bright  days  when  I  was  young 

Come  thronging  back  to  me. 

I  fancy  I  can  hear  again 

The  Alpine  torrent's  roar. 
The  mule-bells  on  the  hills  of  Spain, 

The  sea  at  Elsinore. 

I  see  the  convent's  gleaming  wall 

Rise  from  the  groves  of  pine, 
And  towers  of  old  cathedrals  tall. 

And  castles  by  the  Rhine. 

I  journey  on  by  park  and  spire. 

Beneath  centennial  trees, 
Through  fields  with  poppies  all  on  fire. 

And  gleams  of  distant  seas. 

I  fear  no  more  the  dust  and  heat. 

No  more  I  feel  fatigue. 
While  journeying  with  another's  feet 

O'er  many  a  lengthening  league. 

Let  others  traverse  sea  and  land 

And  toil  through  various  climes, 
/  turn  the  world  round  with  my  hand, 

Reading  those  poets'  rhymes. 

From  them  I  learn  whatever  lies 

Beneath  each  changing  zone, 
And  see,  when  looking  with  their  eyes, 

Better  than  with  mine  own. 
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(o)  Give  the  central  thought  of  the  foregoing  poem. 

{b)  Show  that  the  first  stanza  is  a  suitable  introduction. 

{c)  Group  the  other  stanzas  of  this  poem  according  to  the 
divisions  of  thought  into  which  the  poem  naturally  falls,  and 
state  the  main  thought  in  each  of  these  groups. 

(d)  Explain  the  italicized  expressions. 


Unlike  are  we,  unlike,  O  princely  Heart! 

Unlike  our  uses  and  our  destinies. 

Our  ministering  two  angels  look  surprise 

n  one  another,  as  they  strike  athwart 
Their  wings  in  passing.     Thou,  bethink  thee,  art 
A  guest  for  queens  to  social  pageantries, 
With^ges  from  a  hundred  brighter  eyes 
Than  tears  even  can  make  mine,  to  ply  thy  part 
Of  chief  musician.     What  hast  thou  to  do 
With  looking  from  the  lattice  lights  at  me,  / 

A  poor,  tired,  wandering  singer, — singing  through  -^ 
The  dark  and  leaning  up  a  cypr^ss~trieT~^ — 
~'  e  chrism  is  on  thine  head, — on  mine,  the  dew, — 
And  Death  must  dig  the  level  where  these  agree. 

Thou  hast  thy  calling  to  some  palace  floor, 

Most  gracious  singer  of  high  poems!  where 

The  dancers  will  break  foofmg,  Trom  the  care 

Of  watching  up  thy  pregnant  lips  for  more; 

And  dost  thou  lift  this  house's  latch,  too  poor 

For  hand  of  thine?     And  canst  thou  think  and  bear 

To  let  thy  nmsie  drop  here  unaware 

In  folds  of  golden  fulness  at  my  door?  n      jbJUf^^c-^^. 

Look  up   and  see  the  casement  broken  in,^  '*-*^.  ^J/^ 

The  bats  and  owlets  builders  in  the  roof!  ^     ..-t,^ae-»wc.-L_-,' 

My  cricket  chirps  against  thy  mandolin. 

Hush !  Call  no  echo  up  in  further  proof 

Of  desolation !  There's  a  voice  within 

That  weeps — as  thou  must  sing — alone,  aloof. 

(a)  The  foregoing  passage  consists  of  two  sonnets  addressed 
by  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  to  her  husband,  Robert  Brown- 
ing. State  in  simple  prose  the  thought  here  expressed  in  figura- 
tive language. 

(6)  In  each  sonnet  point  out  and  explain  the  figure  of  speech 
in  which  the  speaker's  feeHng  is  embodied. 

(c)  Explain  the  significance  of  the  itaUcized  expressions. 

(d)  Indicate  any  irregularities  in  scansion,  in  the  first  sonnet 
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9.  Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back. 
Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion, 

A  great-sized  monster  of  ingratitudes. 

Those  scraps  are  good  deeds  past,  which  are  devoured 

As  fast  they  are  made,  forgot  as  soon 

As  done.     Perseverance,  dear  my  lord. 

Keeps  honour  bright;  to  have  done,  is  to  hang 

Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail 

In  monumental  mockery.     Take  the  instant  way, 

For  honour  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow 

Where  one  but  goes  abreast;  keep  then  the  path; 

For  emulation  hath  a  thousand  sons 

That  one  by  one  pursue.     If  you  give  way. 

Or  hedge  aside  from  the  direct  forthright, 

Like  to  an  entered  tide,  they  all  rush  by. 

And  leave  you  hindmost; 

Or,  like  a  gallant  horse  fallen  in  the  first  rank. 

Lie  there  for  pavement  to  the  abject  rear, 

O'errun  and  trampled  on.     Then  what  they  do  in  present 

Though  less  than  yours  in  past,  must  o'ertop  yours ; 

For  time  is  like  a  fashionable  host. 

That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the  hand. 

And  with  his  arms  outstretched,  as  he  would  fly, 

Grasps  in  the  comer.     Welcome  ever  smiles, 

And  farewell  goes  out  sighing.     Let  not  virtue  seek 

Remuneration  for  the  thing  it  was; 

For  beauty,  wit. 

High  birth,  vigour  of  bone,  desert  in  service. 

Love,  friendship,  charity,  are  subjects  all 

To  envious  and  calumniating  time. 

(a)  What  does  the  speaker  urge  "my  lord"  to  do? 

(b)  What  arguments  are  urged  for  such  action? 

(c)  Explain  the  italicized  expressions. 

i  1 

10.  "And  Wordsworth! — Ah,  pale-ghosts,  rejoice! 
I  ^For  never  has  such  soothing  voice 

Been  to  your  shadowy  world  convey'd, 
Sirice-erst,  at  morn,  some  wandering  shade 
Heard  the  clear  song  of  Orpheus  come  , 

Through  Hades,  and  the  mpurnful  glQig;^;^'  ''-^  ' 
Wordsworth  has  gone  from  us,  and  ye. 
Ah !  may  ye  feel  his  voice  as  we ! 
He  too  upon  a  wintry  dime 
Had  fallen — on  this  iron  time 
Of  doubts,  disputes,  distractions,  fears. 
He  found  us  when  the  age  had  bound 
Our  souls  in  itjubenumbing  round,; 
Vj,He  spoke,  and  loosed  our  hearts  in  tears. 
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He  laid  us  as  we  lay  at  birth  ^^  >  »      . 

On  the  cool  flowery  lap  of  earth,  /  ,  ^  ^.«.>^>C^ .  7^ 

Smiles  broke  from  us  and  we  had  ease;'^'^'^^^  U  '  ^.^jj^'' 
The  hills  were  round  us,  and  the  breeze^ 
Went  o'er  the  sun-lit  fields  again^^ 

(o)  Explain  what  the  author  had  in  mind  when  he  used 
the  expressions:  "pale  ghosts"  (1.  1);  "the  mournful  gloom" 
(1.  6);   "a  wintry  clime"  (1.  9);   "its  benumbing  round"  (1.  13).  ___ 

Who  was  Orpheus?     Give  the  meaning  of  "erst"  (1.  4).  , 

(b)  State  in  your  own  words  what  the  author  of  this  extract  '    ^^^*~^ 
considers  to  have  been  the  chief  virtues  of  Wordsworth's  poetry.    1_. 


Oh  may  I  join  the  choir  invisible 

Of  those  immortal  dead  who  live  again 

In  minds  made  better  by  their  presence:   live 

In  pulses  stirred  to  generosity, 

In  deeds  of  daring  rectitude,  in  scorn 

For  miserable  aims  that  end  with  self, 

In  thoughts  sublime  that  pierce  the  night  like  stars, 

And  with  their  mild  persistence  urge  man's  search 

To  vaster  issues. 

So  to  live  is  heaven : ' 
To  make  undying  music  in  the  world. 
Breathing  as  beauteous  order  that  controls 
With  growing  sway  the  growing  life  of  man. 


That  better  self  shall  live  till  human  time 
Shall  fold  its  eyelids,  and  the  human  sky 
Be  gathered  like  a  scroll  within  the  tomb 
Unread  forever. 

This  is  life  to  come. 
Which  martyred  men  have  made  more  glorious 
For  us  who  strive  to  follow.     May  I  reach 
That  purest  heaven,  be  to  other  souls 
The  cup  of  strength  in  some  great  agony. 
Enkindle  generous  ardour,  feed  pure  love, 
Beget  the  smiles  that  have  no  cruelty — 
Be  the  sweet  presence  of  a  good  diffused, 
And  in  diffusion  ever  more  intense. 
So  shall  I  join  the  choir  invisible 
Whose  music  is  the  gladness  of  the  world. 

(a)  State  briefly  in  your  own  words  the  wish  expressed  in  ^yi^-Ay 
this  poem. 

(6)  Explain  the  italicized  portions. 
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12.  ON  A  ROMAN  HELMET. 

A  helmet  of  the  legion,  this. 

That  long  and  deep  hath  lain. 
Come  back  to  taste  the  living  kiss 

Of  sun  and  wind  again. 
5  Ah!  touch  it  with  a  reverent  hand. 

For  in  its  burnished  dome 
Lies  here  within  this  distant  land 

The  glory  that  was  Rome! 

The  tides  of  sixteen  hundred  years 
10       Have  flowed,  and  ebbed,  and  flowed. 
And  yet — I  see  the  tossing  spears 

Come  up  the  Roman  Road; 
While,  high  above  the  trumpets  pealed. 
The  eagles  lift  and  fall, 
15  And,  all  unseen,  the  War  God's  shield 
Floats,  guardian,  over  all! 

Who  marched  beneath  this  gilded  helm? 

Who  wore  this  casque  a-shine? 
A  leader  mighty  in  the  realm? 
20       A  soldier  of  the  line? 

The  proud  patrician  takes  his  rest 

The  spearman's  bones  beside. 
And  earth  who  knows  their  secret  best 

Gives  this  of  all  their  pride. 

25  With  sunlight  on  this  golden  crest 
Maybe  some  Roman  guard. 
Set  free  from  duty,  wandered  west 

Through  Memory's  gates  unbarred; 
Or  climbing  Eildon  cleft  in  three, 
30       Grown  sick  at  heart  for  home. 

Looked  eastward  to  the  gray  North  Sea 
That  paved  the  road  to  Rome. 

Years  pass;  and  Time  keeps  tally. 
And  pride  takes  earth  for  tomb, 
35  And  down  the  Melrose  valley 
Com  grows  and  roses  bloom; 
The  red  suns  set,  the  red  suns  rise. 

The  ploughs  lift  through  the  loam. 
And  in  one  earth-worn  helmet  lies 
40      The  majesty  of  Rome. 

(a)  What  do  you  gather  from  the  poem  as  to:  (i)  the  appear- 
ance of  the  helmet;    (ii)  where  it  was  found? 
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(b)  What  conjectures  does  the  writer  make  as  to  the  wearer 
of  the  helmet? 

(c)  Explain: — 

(i)  living  kiss  (1.  3); 
(ii)  reverent  (I.  5); 
(iii)  yet  (1.  11); 
(iv)  tossing  (1.  11); 
(v)  the  eagles  (1.  14); 
(vi)  pride  takes  earth  for  tomb  (1.  34); 
(vii)  in   one   earth-worn   helmet   lies   the    majesty    of 
Rome  (11.  39,  40). 

(d)  What  bearing  have  the  details  mentioned  in  lines  35- 3S 
upon  the  main  thought  of  the  poem? 


QUESTIONS  FROM  DEPARTMENTAL 
AND   MATRICULATION  EXAM- 
INATION PAPERS 

1.  (a)  What  is  the  thought  which  the  picture  of  the  Guar- 
dian Angel  "struck  from"  the  poet? 

(b)  Point  out  the  details  of  the  poem  that  serve  to  give 
the  reader  an  idea  of  what  the  picture  is  like. 

2.  Love  Among  the  Ruins,  Lines  1-24. 

(a)  "Browning's  style  is  full  of    contrasts."    What  are 
contrasted  in  the  above  passage? 

(b)  Explain:  "quiet-coloured,"  "smiles,"  "stray  or  stop," 
".so  they  say,"  "daring." 

(c)  Indicate  clearly  the  connection  of:   "  Miles  and  miles," 
"they"  (1.  17),  "Made  of  marble." 

(d)  What  clue  have  we  in  the  above  to  the  part  of  the 
world  in  which  the  scene  is  set?  ',       .,■■  j  . 

'/J.         .    . 

3.  In  Love  Among  the  Ruins,  describe  the  scene   (i)  as  it  is 

to-day,  and  (ii)  as  it  was  in  former  times. 

4.  My  Last  Duchess  concludes  with  the  lines: 

Nay,  we'll  go 
Together  down,  sir.     Notice  Neptune,  though. 
Taming  a  sea-horse,  thought  a  rarity. 
Which  Claus  of  Innsbruck  cast  in  bronze  for  me. 

(i)  Explain  the  exact  force  of,   "Nay,"   "though,"  and 
"thought  a  rarity." 

(ii)  Do  you  consider  that  the.se  lines  form  an  effective 
conclusion  to  the  poem?     Why? 

5.  (a)  What  are  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Duke 
speaks,  in    My  Last  Duchess? 

(b)  Indicate  the  qualities  of  the  Duke's  character,  and 
illustrate  these  qualities  by  reference  to    the  text. 

G.   (a)  Describe  the  life  led  by  the  speaker  in  the  poem  Up 

at  a  Villa. 

(b)  Briefly  sketch  his  character. 
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7.  Explain  the  three  contrasts  employed  in    Break,  Break, 
Break. 

8.  (a)  Tell  briefly  in  your  own  words  the  story  Browning 
tells  in  The  Boy  arid  the  Angel. 

(b)  What  truth  is  exemplified  in  the  poem? 

9.  What  characteristics  of  the  Cavaliers  are  exhibited  in 
the  three  Cavalier  Tunes?     Illustrate. 

10.  Explain  the  following  passages  and  give  the  context  of 
each: 

1.  The  sabbaths  of  eternity, 
One  sabbath  deep  and  wide. 

2.  Vainly  I  left  my  angel  sphere, 
Vain  was  thy  dream  of  many  a  year. 

3.  No!  let  me  taste  the  whole  of  it,  fare  like  my  peers, 

The  heroes  of  old. 
Bear  the  brunt,  in  a  minute  pay  glad  life's  arrears 
Of  pain,  darkness  and  cold. 

4.  That's  the  wise  thrush;  he  sings  each  song  twice  over 
Lest  you  should  think  he  never  could  recapture 
The  first  fine  careless  rapture. 

5.  O  world  as  God  has  made  it,  all  is  beauty, 
And  knowing  this  is  love,  and  love  is  duty. 
What  further  may  be  sought  for  or  declared? 

6.  God's  puppets,  best  and  worst, 
Are  we;   there  is  no  last  nor  first. 

7.  "  I  am  half  sick  of  shadows,"  said  The  Lady  of  Shalott. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  CANDIDATES 


As  a  rule,  teachers  of  literature  give  candidates  who  arc 
writing  on  either  Departmental  or  Matriculation  papers,  full 
instructions  as  to  matters  of  form  to  be  observed  in  writing 
their  answer  papers;  but  for  the  sake  of  those  candidates  who 
are  i^reparing  their  work  by  private  study,  the  following  sug- 
gestions are  included: 

1 .  Before  beginning  to  write,  look  over  the  paper  as  a  whole, 
and  try  to  form  some  estimate  as  to  the  relative  importance  of 
questions,  or  parts  of  questions,  so  that  you  may  give  the  proper 
amount  of  time  to  each.  It  is  a  mistake  to  spend  so  much  time 
and  space  on  minor  sub-divisions  of  questions,  that  important 
answers  have  to  be  hurried  or  perhaps  omitted. 

2.  Read  each  question  carefully,  and  be  sure  that  your 
answer  includes  all  that  the  question  calls  for;  but  try  to  see 
that  your  answers  are  written  to  the  point  and  are  not  rambling 
and  diffuse.  Where  the  question  calls  for  a  long  answer  it  is 
generally  best  to  take  time  to  plan  the  answer  before  beginning 
to  write. 

3.  See  that  your  answers  are  neatly  written,  carefully 
punctuated,  and  properly  spaced.  If  your  writing  is  cramped 
and  difficult  to  read,  write  on  every  second  line.  Leave  spaces 
between  atiswers  to  different  questions  or  parts  of  questions. 

4.  In  quoting  passages  from  memory: 

(a)  Do  not  run  lines  together.  In  blank  verse  the  metre  is 
generally  a  sufficient  guide,  and  in  rhyming  poetry,  the  rhymes 
mark  the  divi.sions. 

(b)  Pay  attention  to  the  punctuation.  Do  not  make  an 
attempt  to  remember  the  actual  punctuation  used  by  the  author, 
but  punctuate  according  to  the  sense. 

(c)  Do  not  neglect  the  memorization  during  the  year.  It 
should  count  j'ou  about  10%  of  the  marks  on  the  paper. 

5.  When  you  are  asked  to  give  the  connection  in  which 
certain  passages  occur: 

(a)  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  meaning  unless  the  ques- 
tion calls  for  it. 

(b)  Give  the  connection  as  accurately  as  possible.  It  is  not 
sufficient  for  you  to  name  the  poem;  and  a  mere  mechanical 
reference  such  as,  "It  is  found  in  the  third  stanza,"  or  "It 
occurs  in  Act  IV,  Scene  3,"  is  of  little  value.  You  must  explain 
the  circumstances  or  give  the  connection  in  thought  in  which 
the  passage  occurs. 
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(c)  In  giving  your  answers,  do  not  simply  nunil)cr  the 
quotations,  but  write  enough  of  each  passage  to  let  the  exam- 
iner know  definitely  which  one  you  are  answering. 

().  In  giving  the  meaning  of  passages,  accuracy  counts  for 
more  than  anything  else.  When  you  are  asked  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  a  certain  line  or  stanza,  see  that  every  expression 
in  it  is  explained.  If  necessary  for  clearness,  follow  up  your 
general  explanation  with  notes  on  particular  words  or  phrases. 

7.  The  sight  passage  usually  counts  about  20%  of  the  value 
of  the  whole  paper.  Do  not  leave  it  until  the  last  five  minutes. 
Read  the  passage  carefully  several  times  before  beginning  your 
answer. 

8.  Do  not  leave  the  examination  room  before  the  time  is 
up,  unless  you  arc  certain  that  your  answers  are  as  complete 
and  accurate  as  you  can  make  them.  If  you  have  time  left, 
read  each  question  and  answer  over  carefully,  and  rewrite  where 
you  think  it  possible  to  improve  either  the  form  or  the  expression. 
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